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POINCARE declared definitely this week 

M before the Finance Commission of the 
e Chamber of Deputies that the Ruhr, and 

in particular the town of Essen, would not be evacuated 
by French troops until Germany had paid every penny 
of the reparation debt—which, as he recently stated 
elsewhere, remains at the figure of £6,600,000,000 
sterling. As everybody, including M. Poincaré, knows 
that the payment of such a sum is utterly inconceivable, 
this new declaration does something, if not much, to 
clarify the position. France—or at least the present 
French Government—claims not the freehold of the 
Ruhr, but a 999 years’ lease. She is in possession and 
proposes to stay there. It seems no longer to be 
necessary therefore to discuss either the legality or 
the purpose of the occupation, for such questions 
have only an academic interest in view of the policy 
which M. Poincaré has now avowed. The position 
would not be materially affected even by the complete 
surrender of the German Government, for Essen is 
in any event to remain in French hands. The practical 
problem thus becomes in one sense very simple. 
France intends never to leave Essen; the world will 
quite certainly not allow her to stay there; so the 
question that alone remains in doubt is when and by 
whom she will be evicted. It is a question which 
offers a wide field for speculation and we do not profess 
to know the answer; but clearly it is the only question 
which possesses’ a practical interest and is worth 


Serious consideration. 
* a * 


We want France out of the Ruhr. We shall not 
coax her out, and certainly we shall not scheme her 
out, and still more certainly we do not want to have 
to drive her out by physical force. What then are 











we to do? That is the problem which European 
statesmanship has to face, and almost inevitably it 
will fall to the lot of British statesmen to propound a 
policy and to give the lead in its execution. The 
first necessity is to “he danger of a new war 
and that, as it seems to us, can only be done by the 
mobilisation of European opinion in such overwhelming 
force that France will give way without appealing 
to what is still the final arbitrament. There is nothing 
that the British Government can actually do at this 
moment to nullify the o“eupation of the Ruhr or even 
to mitigate its practical effects; but there is very 
much that it can do to prepare the way for an eventual 
collaboration of all those forces in Europe which, in 
common with Great Britain, desire above all things 
peace and stabilisation. For the moment what is 
chiefly necessary is the creation and development of 
an informed public opinion from Stockholm—and 
even Warsaw—to Lisbon and Rome. The inevitable 
course of events cannot probably be very much altered 
one way or the other by British action, but it might 
be greatly hastened if we obliged the French Govern- 
ment to give a full account of its policy and then 
declared what was our own policy. Ultimately these 
things will be made plain, but time is of the essence of 
the problem. Why should months be wasted ? 
* * * 


Budget problems are rapidly becoming a major 
interest. There will be a very substantial “ surplus” 
—owing to the bad budgetting of Sir Robert Horne— 
and the question of what is to be done with it will 
necessarily become a burning issue. The beer duty, 
the sugar duty, and the income-tax are all palpably 
excessive, and the Chancellor will be both lucky and 
wise if he is able to take something off each. Of 
whiskey we will say nothing, since, ludicrous as the 
duty is, it seems impossible to argue that excessively 
expensive whiskey injures either the public or the 
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distillers. But there is the question of Debt. Stern 
Liberal economists would have Mr. Baldwin pay off 
as much debt as he can and resist all temptations 
to remit a penny of taxation. But we think they are 
wrong. The taxpayer needs a little encouragement 
and relief. Let the Debt wait; presently a Labour 
Government may find means of dealing with it in a 
more radical fashion than Mr. Baldwin dare attempt. 
The American debt must be provided for, but as far 
as the internal debt is concerned fifty millions one way 
or the other can be of very little consequence. Let 
us reduce it by, say, a million or so, just to be sure 
that we are on the right side, but above all let us 
encourage ourselves. The middle of a slump is not 
the time to create a large sinking fund. Such an 
effort would be virtue as out of place as the Gladstone 
of 1880 would be in the House of Commons of 1923. 
* * * 


The Anti-Zionist stalwarts in the House of Lords 
gave the Government an uncomfortable quarter of an 
hour on Tuesday. The elections in Palestine under 
the new Constitution have, as everybody knows, been 
widely boycotted by the Arabs, and Lords Islington 
and Sydenham used this as a stick with which to beat 
their béte noire, the National Home for the Jews. The 
Secretary for the Colonies, whilst defending the Palestine 
mandate against its critics, was bound to admit that 
a poll in which the majority of the electors abstained 
was disappointing. A further attempt is to be made 
to overcome the boycott, and the period for voting 
has been extended by the High Commissioner to the 
end of May. We hope that some means will be found 
of conciliating the Arabs, not merely in this matter, 
but in general ; for, if their hostility persists, they can 
thwart, and ultimately destroy, a valuable experiment. 
But to overcome that hostility and make a united 
Palestinian nation must be, as we have constantly 
pointed out in these columns, the task of the Jews 
themselves. Nobody else can do it. A further em- 
barrassment was caused to the Government by the 
demand for the publication of papers regarding the 
various inconsistent pledges in which we had entangled 
ourselves in the Middle East. Most of us know the 
main facts about these inconsistent pledges, and they 
are certainly deplorable enough. The Government 
can, no doubt, plead that in the middle of a war, as 
Lord Grey said, there is no time to consider all the 
indirect and ulterior consequences of every engagement 
you make. But their best excuse, we think, so far as 
Palestine is concerned, will lie in the maintenance of 
the mandate and in strenuous efforts to get Arabs and 
Jews to co-operate. 

* * * 


Members of all parties showed a just indignation in 
the House of Commons this week at the death sentences 
which have been passed (but which, we trust, it is not 
intended to carry out) on the Roman Catholie Arch- 
bishop of Moscow and other priests. But we do not 
understand the logic of the hon. gentleman who 
demanded that, as a reprisal, we should turn the 
Russian Trade Delegation out of London. The motive 
of the Evening News in accusing Mr. Lansbury of 
hypocrisy because he sends a wire to Moscow urging 
@ reprieve, is perhaps more explicable. That organ 
of righteousness is engaged in the great campaign 


against the Socialist Sunday Schools, and all is grist 
that comes to its mill. This Sunday School bogey, 
which was at first amusing, has now become rather 
boring. Everyone knows that a certain amount of 
rubbish, couched in unamiable terms, is talked in 
Communist Sunday Schools—as it is in a good many 
other Sunday Schools. But how many people pay 
any serious attention to it? We can hardly suppose 
that the Members of Parliament and journalists who 
fulminate against this wicked teaching really think 
they are defending the State from revolution. Pre- 
sumably their aim is to get a party advantage, by 
rousing the electorate against Labour (Labour, Socialism, 
Communism, Bolshevism, Blasphemy and Murder, of 
course, all mean the same thing !). It is a sad delusion ; 
for the net effect, we are pretty sure, will only be to 
raise the hair of a few old ladies in the suburbs, who 
would have voted Tory in any case. Apart from its 
particular silliness, this agitation is to be deplored as 
a symptom of the general craze for prohibiting the 
“dangers” that one section or another is always 
sniffing out. Where are we going to stop? We are 
told that one State in America (where, no doubt, our 
ideas come from) has recently banned the Bible from 
its schools, whilst its next-door neighbour forbids 
any reference to the teachings of Darwin! The Labour 
Party might compile a very interesting index expur- 
gatorius of its own against the day when it comes into 


power. 


.It is still uncertain whether there will be a national 
building stoppage within the next few days. The 
Unions have refused to accept any further reduction 
in wages, pointing out that they have already accepted 
not only reductions under the sliding scale proportionate 
to the fall in prices, but also an additional cut of con- 
siderable amount. They contend, moreover, that, 
unless six months’ notice is given, the wages can be 
altered only by consent, and the constitution of the 
National Wages Council seems to bear out their view. 
The master builders, however, state that last year’s 
agreed revision of wages, which was to hold good for 
twelve months, amounted to a permanent contracting 
out of the provision as to notice, and that they are 
free to make a reduction when they choose. On this 
view, failing a resumption of negotiations during the 
holidays, they seem likely to act. But, even if there 
is a stoppage, many non-federated firms may be 
unaffected, and it is by no means certain that all firms 
in the Federation will attempt to enforce the reduction. 
The building workers are very strongly organised, and 
many employers are very unwilling to force a stoppage 
during a busy season, when they have urgent contracts 
in hand. If direct negotiations are not resumed, it 1s 
expected that the Government will intervene during 
the week-end. 


* * * 


* * * 


The Government has definitely announced that no 
legislation based on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on London Government will be introduced 
this year. With the Report itself we deal elsewhere 
in this issue. The conflicting opinions of the members 
make it improbable that any satisfactory legislation 
could result. But something has to be done at 
once to deal with the situation confronting the 
Poor Law authorities in London, the provinces and 
Scotland, and this week another purely temporary 
measure has been introduced for this purpose. Under 
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this Bill the emergency provisions enacted in 1921 are 
to be continued for a further period. Outdoor relief 
in London, up to a fixed limit, is to be charged to the 
Metropolitan Poor Fund; special powers of borrowing 
are to be continued to Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country; and the special authorisation of the 
Scottish authorities to relieve the able-bodied unem- 
ployed are also to be maintained. These measures, it 
must be pointed out, do nothing at all, except in 
London, to lighten the burdens resting on the districts 
in which unemployment is exceptionally severe. They 
touch only the fringe of the problem, and it is not 
surprising that they are strongly criticised by the 
representatives of such areas as Sheffield, which are 
even harder hit than many of the poor districts of 
London. The new Bill is designed to make the Poor 
Law system just workable; it cannot be rejected 
without making it wholly unworkable. But it offers 
no solution of the problem, nor_even a hint of an 
approach to a solution. 
* * * 


The Industrial Assurance Bill, read a second time 
in the House of Commons this week, is a measure long 
overdue. It is three years since the Report of the 
Parmoor Committee, which recommended sweeping 
changes in the present system of legal regulation. The 
Bill now before Parliament embodies many of the 
changes proposed by the Committee ; but it is evident 
that there will be not a few attempts to amend it in 
Committee. The insurance companies are apparently 

repared in general to accept it; and the agents have 
indicated their approval. The friendly societies allege 
that in certain respects it discriminates against them 
in favour of the companies, and the smaller bodies 
object to the proposed deposit of £20,000 as a condition 
of registration. The Government promised full con- 
sideration for all amendments at the Committee stage, 
and on this understanding the Bill received its second 
reading without a division. We have long taken the 
view that the business of industrial assurance is 
eminently suitable to be taken over by the State and 
conducted as a public service. But, until that course 
is adopted, we must take steps to give proper protection 
to icy-holders. The law at present fails to give 
such protection ; and the Bill, subject to some amend- 
ment, is to be welcomed as an important step in the 
right direction. 

* * 

The miners are in a dilemma. They are determined 
to secure an increase in the wages of the lower-paid 
workers in the industry; but many of them are un- 
willing, by terminating the present agreement, to risk 
a national dispute and to throw the whole wage system 
of the coalfields again into the melting-pot. Those 
who take this view admit that the agreement must be 
revised, or means found of making a legal minimum 
wage effective. But, as the Government refuses to 
intervene or to amend the Minimum Wage Act, and 
as the coalowners refuse to modify the agreement so 
as to grant a reasonable minimum wage, the Miners’ 
Federation is in a cleft stick. Either it must endure 
the present conditions for some time longer in the 
hope that the level of prices, profits and wages will 
rise, or it must make up its mind to give definite notice 
to end the agreement in three months’ time. If the 
latter course is adopted, and then wages rise under 
the agreement, the Federation will be in an awkward 
predicament. If the agreement is not ended, and wages 
under it do not rise, there is grave danger that the 
men will throw over the Federation. This is the 
cause of the anxious and doubtful debates which have 
taken place this week, and of the manifest reluctance 
of the Federation leaders to accept responsibility for 
a decision. On several previous occasions the miners’ 
leaders have shown themselves remiss in leadership, 





and have thrust on their members the responsibility 
of decision without furnishing clear guidance. It is 
to be hoped that this time they will show more courage, 
and, having decided on one course or the other, give 
plain advice to their members in voting upon it. It is 
when the position is most difficult that strong leadership 
is most needed. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Free State estimates 
for the coming financial year have startled the Irish 
taxpayer. Vanished are the pleasant dreams of a 
return to a pre-war income-tax which would be, we 
flattered ourselves, the first result of the exercise of 
self-governing powers. Fiscal freedom has been won, 
but with an expenditure of £42,000,000 it looks as if 
it meant in practice freedom to tax ourselves more 
heavily than Dublin Castle ever ventured to do. 
Responsibility for the bigger half of the bill, however, 
rests not with the Government, but with its armed 
opponents. Compensation claims account for over 
£10,000,000, and as large a sum is required for the 
maintenance of the Army. On a moderate estimate, 
as the leader of the Labour Party pointed out in the 
Dail, this means that every man, woman and child in 
the Free State has to pay a tax of over two shillings a 
week as a result of the Republican campaign of destruc- 
tion. Had the British Government in its worst days 

enalised us in this fashion, “ indignation meetings,” 
in the words of the Irish Independent, “ would be held 
in Phoenix Park and all over the country, and the cry 
would, with justification, be raised that we were being 
robbed and plundered.” As it is, Mr. de Valera, who 
is primarily responsible, compares himself in his latest 
proclamation with Moses flouted in the desert by an 
unruly and ungrateful people, so besotted in their 
materialism as to prefer the fleshpots of Egypt to the 
sort of idealism that goes with land mines and Thompson 
guns, charred mansions and wrecked railway bridges. 

* * * 


The creation of a Customs barrier is giving rise to 
some awkward problems. Few people in Ireland 
seemed to have grasped the fact that Great Britain 
has abandoned Free Trade for a complex protective 
system, and still less did they realise that the automatic 
effect of the transfer to Dublin of fiscal powers hitherto 
exercised by Westminster would be the imposition of 
a heavy tariff on many kinds of English manufactured 
goods which have up to the present entered Ireland 
free of duty. The result has been to cause widespread 
confusion and alarm, and threatened interests are 
already developing ——. opposition. There is force 
in the argument of the Free State Government that 
the changes are a matter of obligation, not of choice, 
and are the automatic result of the British fiscal system. 
At the same time the Government could have done a 
good deal to minimise the shock by preparing the 
public mind for the consequences of a Customs barrier. 
As it is, their financial policy suggests, rightly or wrongly, 
that they are groping in the dark without any ordered 

lan. We are still without information as to whether 
it is intended to maintain the new duties at the existing 
rates, or whether the Dail will be asked to devise a 
system more in keeping with the fiscal needs of the 
Free State. Possibly the Government feels that a 
concrete demonstration of its fiscal freedom as against 
Great Britain will destroy most of the surviving Repub- 
lican fictions about the “ Slave” State. Valuable as 
this would be, it is of less importance than the elimina- 
tion of friction between Northern and Southern Ireland. 
Unfortunately, there are people who persuade them- 
selves that the real value of a Customs barrier is that 
it will succeed where the Belfast boycott failed in 
coercing the Six Counties into a political surrender. 
Not only is a policy of pinpricks doomed to fail, but 
so long as the temper which inspires it prevails it is 
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idle to hope for any understanding between North 
and South. 


* * * 


PoxiT1caAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—Untranquil as the 
session has been so far, the forecasts of its middle and 
later stages threaten yet more turbulent skies. Housing 

remains in mid-air precisely in the same position into which it 
was vaingloriously hoisted on the opening day of the session— 
then a flamboyant token of the supposed preparedness of 
Ministers to work out “ on their heads ” the very problem over 
which their predecessors had lost theirs, and now a somewhat 
bedraggled memento, to borrow Lord Birkenhead’s expression, 
of their own vicissitudes and paradoxes in the same field. 
Meanwhile, time passes and the available margin of days and 
hours for the discussion of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s long- 
promised scheme is steadily drawing in. At this, of course, no 
surprise need be felt, since it has been obvious for some weeks 
that the Budget and the Housing Bill were as far as possible 
to be started together. What is not yet clear is on which horse 
the stable means to put its money. 
% * * 

A manly and bracing Budget with no nonsense about the 
relief of taxation in it—in other words, the Spartan kind of 
Budget that the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to be 
forecasting a few nights ago in a series of ingeniously facetious 
inversions—would probably portend some tempering of the 
wind to the shivering taxpayer in other directions. On the 
other hand, the production of a really popular Housing Bill 
(if one may for once dream dreams and see visions) might 
enable Mr. Baldwin to make good his valorous stand for financial 
orthodoxy—not so much, I may observe, against the brewers, 
though that seems to be the general assumption, as against 
his own colleagues. Yet it would be quite like this Govern- 
ment’s luck if, in the effort to maintain their balance between 
the financial and legislative stools, they should come to the 
ground between them. 

* * * 

I can discover little sympathy with the protracted mourning 
of the Chamberlainites over the demise of the late Government, 
and still less with Lord Birkenhead’s perverse claim that events 
have justified the attempt of last September to keep the Coalition 
in being. If anything could be said to be common ground 
among all parties, I should fhave thought it was their agree- 
ment that if the Coalition had gone to the country last year 
Labour and Independent Liberalism would have fared much 
better than they actually did, and Conservatism and National 
Liberalism much worse. An election delayed into the present 
year and taken on a manipulated Budget might possibly have 
broken the fall (imagine, for instance, the rhetorical play 
that wizardry might have made with the current year’s realised 
surplus !), but once the plunge was decided upon the ensuing 
break-up was inevitable. 

* * * 

A reconciliation between Lord Carson and his former galloper 
is widely advertised. I suppose its basis must be a common 
grievance against Lord Curzon, who is now reputed to have 
taken the place successively occupied in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
veneration by Mr. Balfour (to suit the names to the dates), 
Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, and 
consequently to be the hand that works the strings. Personally, 
I cannot pretend to much faith either in Lord Birkenhead’s 
reconciliations or in his wrangles—both alike are so bewilderingly 
facile. At one time he was deriding Lord Carson as a hysterical 
schoolgirl, and not long afterwards publicly embracing him on 
the steps of the Throne. With this mercurial nature I should 
bid even the Dolly Sisters not to despair. On the other hand, 
I would warn Mr. Bonar Law to beware of construing too 
literally the chivalrous sentiments attributed to the ex-Lord 
Chancellor in relation to the Government. To do Lord Birken- 
head justice, he himself affects no such pose, but openly cherishes 
and frankly expresses ill-will. 

* * * 

Last week I ventured to put in a word in defence of the 
Speaker from the suggestion that he had constituted himself 
Labour’s new leader. I am now reminded by a correspondent 
that Mr. Whitley’s exoneration is to be found in the cold- 
blooded and calculated frequency with which he sees and calls 
the burlesque Caractacus of the Scottish Labour group, successor 
in this Parliament to that other early Briton, Mr. ‘“‘ Boadicea ” 
Hunt. No responsible Conservative was ever grateful for the 
Speaker’s indulgence to Mr. Hunt’s vagaries, but the Speaker’s 
view, I believe, was that every party must be disciplined into 
taming its own wild geese. 





A HATPIN FOR A SWORD 


OST people in France appear quite genuinely 
M to feel—for it is a question, no doubt, much 
more of feeling than of thinking—that 
Great Britain has somehow behaved treacherously in 
not supporting French policy in the Ruhr and else- 
where. We have deserted our Allies; we have pre- 
ferred our own selfish commercial interests to the vital 
needs of France; we are mere hucksters with no souls 
above trade, and no capacity to appreciate either the 
terrible sufferings of France or her glorious achievements, 
France saved Europe and civilisation; yet not only is 
she denied the respect and admiration which is her due, 
but she has had, so far, herself to find the money for the 
restoration of her devastated areas. If we were not a 
mere nation of shopkeepers we should have recognised 
four years ago that it was our duty and our privilege, 
failing prompt payment by Germany, ourselves to 
advance the money that France so badly needs, and, 
afterwards, if we chose, collect it from the Boches. 
But instead of that we have forsaken her, pleading as 
excuse our petty commercial interests and sacrificing 
France on the altar of the Jewish-German deity of 
‘international finance.” 


Anyone who reads the French Press will recognise this 
as a fair paraphrase of what is offered there to the 
French public, month in month out, and never more 
insistently than just now. And there can be no doubt, 
we suppose, that the average Frenchman really thinks 
in some such terms. It is the sordidness of the British 
attitude that always seems most to impress him, and if 
the British shopkeeper, thus put upon his defence, 
ventures to suggest that, after all, what the French 
profess to want is merely money, the irony of the retort 
is completely wasted. France urgently requires money, 
to which her splendid victories have entitled her. To 
compare her needs and just claims with our own selfish 
desire to restore and expand our trade seems to her mere 
perversity. However, if we will not help her, she will 
help herself and look for new and more trustworthy 
Allies, whose aims and interests run more closely with 
her own. Up to last autumn it was possible to attribute 
the treacherous policy of Great Britain to the personal 
machinations of that arch-enemy of France, Mr. Lloyd 
George ; but now he is gone, yet British policy remains 
practically the same ; it is inexplicable ; there must be 
a fundamental divergence of interests ; and if that is so 
then the sooner it is recognised the better. That is the 
conclusion at which more than one eminent French 
publicist has lately arrived. 


That a conflict of interests exists which makes it 
practically impossible at present for the French and 
British Governments to co-operate wholeheartedly 
in any single sphere of international politics is a fact 
which has been steadily insisted upon in these columns 
ever since the Washington Conference. We have 
believed that it should be recognised, because a refusal 
to recognise it could lead to nothing save ever-increasing 
misunderstanding and friction. We are glad, therefore, 
that French publicists are beginning to acknowledge it. 
But behind the differences which exist just now between 
the two countries in relation to the French invasion 
of the Ruhr there is something much deeper than a 
mere divergence of material interests. British opinion 
dissents from the Ruhr policy of M. Poincaré, not 
merely because it injures international trade, nor 
merely because it delays the political settlement of 
Europe, but because it is fundamentally opposed to 
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every principle of democratic and enlightened states- 
manship—as we, at any rate, understand it. It is a 
piece of deliberate sabotage which must inevitably 
defeat every object it is designed to secure. The 
point is not that it ought not to succeed, but that it 
cannot succeed. It is based upon a misunderstanding 
of the practical possibilities of “* force ’’ when employed 
against the national sentiment of a civilised and 
educated nation. This is a subject of which the 
British people from long experience—sometimes happy, 
sometimes disastrous—know far more than any other 
people in the world. We too have our fire-eaters who 
believe in the unlimited efficacy of the sword, but the 
solid sense of the nation is never behind them. And 
even our fire-eaters know too much to do some of the 
things which the French Army is now doing in the 
Ruhr. 

We are referring to things of this kind—we quote 
from a recent dispatch of the special correspondent 
of the Times in Diisseldorf : 

I reached Bochum to find the town passing through a 
period of increased severity. . . . Some dozen men armed 
with rifles and bayonets formed a barrier across the main 
street close to the Rathaus, and twenty others were seated 
on chairs in the sunshine outside their quarters, apparently 
enjoying some spectacle. Well away from the soldiers 
little lots of Germans were looking on with almost expression- 
less faces, only their eyes showing bitter resentment. I 
soon discovered what it was that both French and Germans 
were looking at. Only persons living within the blockaded 
area are allowed through the cordon, and each one had to 
produce his pass to the French soldier at this street corner. 
The moment he showed his pass, if he failed to stand hat in 
hand, a soldier with an adroit movement knocked off his 
hat into the roadway. . . . Each time a hat was knocked off 
the watching troops took no pains to conceal their amuse- 
ment. Surveying the scene imperturbably was a French 
subaltern. . . . I saw a French platoon marching down the 
road and noticed how the inhabitants quickly jumped on 
to the pavement to be out of the way, only to be thrust off 
into the roadway again with some violence by a patrolling 
soldier. 


Now, what conceivable end can be served by minor 
brutalities of this kind? Their result is merely to 
arouse profound and concentrated fury without quelling 
or cowing anybody. We used to think that only 
Huns did such things. We are questioning here, 
however, not their humanity or morality, but their 
practical use. Much can be done with force when those 
who wield it are sufficiently strong and sufficiently 
unscrupulous. If you are ready occasionally to mow 
down unarmed men and women by the hundred with 
machine guns, you may hold many millions in subjection 
for just as long as you are able to employ force in that 
way. But by knocking people’s hats off you merely 
intensify the difficulties of your own problem. Even a 
Dyer would not be guilty of such stupidity—or if he 
were would very soon be superseded. The French 
Army in the Ruhr is winning for France not more 
respect, or even more fear, but only more hatred. 
That, from every point of view, is sheer loss, with no 
compensating advantage. France has appealed to the 
sword, but cannot, because she is civilised, apply thé 
full logic of the sword. Her sword has, in fact, turned 
itself into a hatpin. 

She ought, of course, to have known that that would 
happen; but the nature and uses of force under modern 
conditions are only very slightly understood in France. 
They are far better understood in this country, because 
we have ruled India, and Egypt, and above all, Ireland. 
Undoubtedly, the French Army could make the indus- 
trial population of the Ruhr work and get all the coal 


and coke that Lorraine wants—but it would have to 
use a sword, not a hatpin. It would have to shoot and 
flog without mercy. Ifthe German miners and railway- 
men knew that striking was punished with death, and 
low output with the triangle, they would work as they 
never worked before in their lives. But such an 
application of force is not thinkable ; therefore passive 
resistance will win, and every pinprick will make its 
victory more certain. The final efficacy of force 
depends upon its use being quite unlimited ; if it is not 
real terrorism it is foolishness ; to employ it in a half- 
hearted fashion against moral resistance is to invite 
disaster—and ultimate retribution. 

Lady Bonham-Carter, on returning the other day 
from a visit to the Ruhr, compared the situation there 
with the situation which she found in Ireland two years 
ago at the height of the Black and Tan terror. The 
analogy is a very close one. If we had been willing to 
use unlimited force we could have reduced Ireland to 
subjection; but when the point came we were not 
prepared to pay the price—either the material price 
or the moral price. And so it must always be, if 
civilisation means anything. Passive resistance, on 
anything like a national scale, is a weapon that can be 
overcome only by force exercised in a manner which, 
in Europe, is not practically possible. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reprisals policy in Ireland achieved nothing, 
save that it forced us to give the Irish a far greater 
measure of independence than would have satisfied 
them a few years earlier, and created the desperate 
Republican movement which has not even yet been 
suppressed. France in the Ruhr is likely to create 
something much more dangerous—a spirit of revenge, 
which nothing save revenge will satisfy. Lady Bonham- 
Carter declared frankly that she hoped the Germans 
would hold out, because to her the essence of the 
struggle was its “challenge to the arbitrament of 
Force.” ‘I feel that it is a struggle in which the miners 
of the Ruhr, whether they know it or not, are fighting 
the battle of Europe and of civilisation.” 

Unquestionably, as it seems to us, that is true; and 
there can be no serious doubt as to the eventual result 
of the struggle. The Germans hold all the trumps. 
Even a German capitulation—which seems extremely 
unlikely—would not be a French victory ; it would be 
only the beginning of fresh difficulties for France, and 
fresh sufferings and uncertainties for Europe. Force 
can never solve the problem of Franco-German relations. 
It is literally impossible that by such methods France 
should gain either money or security. She will win 
only experience, and she will win that only at a prohibi- 
tive cost, to which we shall all have to contribute. In 
that picture of the French poilus laughing at German 
hats falling in the mud there is a terrible irony. The 
hatpin is a vile and an incalculable weapon. 


THE DEADLOCK IN EGYPT 


\ , J E wish we could be as optimistic as the Times 
correspondent in Cairo about the prospects 

of the new Egyptian Ministry. Yehia Ibrahim 

Pasha is, no doubt, a sincere and disinterested statesman, 
who has only taken office under strong pressure, in order 
to assist his country in a dangerous crisis. He wants to 
see a Constitution born and martial law killed ; he believes 
he can count on the support both of the King and of the 
High Commissioner in his efforts to establish the freedom 
of Egypt. But his predecessors, too, started with the same 
desires and beliefs. Is there any ground for expecting 
Yehia Ibrahim to succeed in a task in which Sarwat and 
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Nessim have failed and which Adly and others have refused 
to undertake ? We hope there may be some such ground, 
but, if there is, it is a well-kept secret. Any Egyptian 
Ministry at this moment is faced with an awkward situation. 
It has to satisfy the Palace, the Presidency and the 
Egyptian people—not one incompatible, but three in- 
compatibles. Lord Allenby is genuinely anxious for the 
promulgation of a Constitution, but he is bound to resist 
the claim, which the late Ministry wished to include in it, 
for Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. King Fuad for his 
part wants a Constitution which will give him a throne in 
Khartum as well as in Cairo, but not one that will make 
him the sort of king who “ reigns but does not govern.” 
The Egyptian people demand not only the Sudan, but 
democracy. They also demand something which Lord 
Allenby will not give them—the return of Zaghlul Pasha. 
How is the new Premier, with all his sincerity and pa- 
triotism, going to find a way out of this tangle ? 

For ourselves, we do not see any way out, so long as the 
policies and tempers and prejudices of the disputants 
remain as they are. Both sides—we may leave the 
King out of the matter, for he is really only a tertius 
gaudens, unimportant in the final analysis—are making 
a capital mistake. The case for the freedom of Egypt is 
no longer a matter of argument ; it was conceded more than 
twelve months ago by the abolition of the Protectorate 
and the proclamation of “ sovereign independence ” which 
Lord Allenby took back with him to Cairo. There were, 
however, certain “reserved matters,” to be finally arranged 
after Egypt had been equipped with her Constitution and 
responsible Government, and it was expected that the 
Egyptians would consent to leave those matters for future 
discussion. Unfortunately, they have insisted on pre- 
judging one of them—the sovereignty of the Sudan—and 
on pre-judging it in a way that makes a settlement of 
the main issue exceedingly difficult. Egyptian Nation- 
alists complain, with real or affected bitterness, that even 
their friends in this country do not understand their vital 
need for the Nile water and the impossibility of that 
need being satisfied unless the Sudan and Egypt are united. 
This is an absurd complaint. Everyone knows that Egypt 
is dependent on the Nile; but everyone knows also that 
we can, and shall, make arrangements which will absolutely 
safeguard Egyptian rights and necessities. It is equally, 
or even more, absurd to pretend that Egypt has any valid 
claim to sovereignty over the Sudan apart from the question 
of the water supply. The Egyptians once held the Sudan 
and made a bad mess of it—so bad, indeed, that the country 
rose and turned them out. It was reconquered by us and 
put under an Anglo-Egyptian condominium, which left its 
effective direction and development in British hands. 
To accuse us of trying to filch Egyptian property is, in 
all the circumstances, not merely dishonest, but stupid. 
It is stupid because it is notorious that the Sudanese are 
not Egyptians and that the last thing in the world that 
they would tolerate is Egyptian rule. Egypt has no 
more moral right to impose herself on the Sudan than we 
have to impose ourselves on Egypt. And she can certainly 
not establish any claim by charging us with imperialistic 
greed. We may, or we may not, be greedy imperialists ; 
but that is a matter for the Sudanese themselves to pass 
judgment upon. When they find our presence intolerable, 
they may request us to leave; at present they have made 
no such request, they have only requested that we shall 
not hand them over to the Egyptians. It is regrettable 
that these things should have to be said to a people with 
whose struggle for freedom we are in profound sympathy. 
But it is desirable to speak plainly ; the Egyptian National- 
ist movement ought not to delude itself with the belief 
that it is only Diehard reactionaries who oppose its claim 
to annex the Sudan. It is a capital blunder on its part 
to antagonise Labour and Liberal sympathies and to 
thwart the chances of a settlement in Egypt by this unten- 
able demand. 


But let us turn now to our own position. There are 
certain people in this country, of course, who have 
looked—and still look—sourly upon the idea of an 
independent Egypt. Lord Allenby, however, is not one 
of those. His good will was made clear when he came 
to London eighteen months ago to wrestle with the 
British Cabinet, and there is no evidence that he has 
changed his mind since. The real trouble, as it appears 
to us, is that he has not changed his policy. His intention, 
he declared, was to conciliate Egypt, and he decided 
that an essential preliminary was the banishment of 
Zaghlul Pasha and his lieutenants, whose agitation he 
regarded as a menace to the chances of a settlement. 
We need not stop to argue whether he was right in 
taking this course. There were strong arguments for 
and against it. But let us admit that he was justified, 
in the spring of 1922, in keeping Zaghlul out of Egypt. 
What, then, was to follow? A Ministry of moderate men 
was to be formed, who would prepare the necessary measures 
and carry the country with them, once the Zaghlulist 
bugbear was out of the way. The moderate men have 
duly appeared and disappeared, and, though it is true that 
some administrative reforms have given a little more 
independence to Egyptian Ministers and officials, the main 
problem is still unsolved. Egypt is in the ridiculous 
position of being a “ sovereign independent State ”’ domi- 
nated by British bayonets and repressed by martial law, 
a constitutional monarchy without a Constitution, a 
would-be democracy with its chosen leader imprisoned in 
a foreign land. What has Lord Allenby to say to this? 
He may say that the blame is not his, and we are willing 
to agree that it is not entirely his. Or he may say that 
the situation would be no better with Zaghlul back in 
Cairo. But that is a matter of surmise. There is an over- 
whelming opinion in Egypt and a very strong opinion 
in this country that Zaghlul’s return is essential to a settle- 
ment. Lord Allenby himself in one of his despatches to 
the Foreign Office last year declared that “‘the question is 
not whether we can or cannot get an Egyptian Government, 
but whether we are going to succeed or fail in bringing 
Egypt back to government by legal and constitutional 
methods.”” Well, we have tried for over a year, and we 
can hardly be said to have achieved success! In another 
despatch Lord Allenby referred to the necessity of giving 
some “striking proof of our conciliatory attitude.” Is 
it not possible that the one “ striking proof ” that is wanted 
is just that which we have so resolutely withheld ? There 
are, doubtless, risks involved in recalling Zaghlul. There 
were risks in treating with the outlawed leaders of Sinn 
Fein in Ireland; yet we should have had no settlement 
unless we had taken the risks. It seems to us that, however 
right Lord Allenby may have been in giving his policy a 
trial, he is making a mistake in pursuing it after it has 
failed. 

There for the moment we must leave the matter, with 
the very faint hope that Yehia Ibrahim Pasha will pull the 
Residency chestnuts out of the fire, and a rather stronger 
hope that, after he has failed, Zaghlul will be brought back 
to do it. But there remains something to be said about a 
larger fault than Lord Allenby’s—we mean the general 
weakness of our imperial policy, of which, indeed, his 
action is only a symptom. There was a time when that 
policy, though it was not above criticism, was at least 
intelligible and intelligent. British statesmen and the 
majority of the British people believed in the British 
Empire, and their problems were fairly straightforward. 
The self-governing colonies presented little difficulty ; 
they were already our sister nations, and the chief business 
on each side was the maintenance of proper family feeling. 
For the rest of the conglomeration our problems were 
military and administrative. We had to govern millions 


of Asiatics and Africans under various automatic or bureau- 
cratic forms, and we had to dispose troops amongst them 
for defence against outside aggression or internal commo- 
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tion. The basis of our rule was force, and its aim was to 
produce a docile contentment. But all that has been 
changed. The change had, indeed, begun before 1914, though 
it was hardly noticed ; but the tremendous explosion of the 
war liberated gases of discontent and hope, of nationalism 
and democracy, which have not merely added new difficul- 
ties—the mandated States of the Middle East, for example, 
or our altered relations with the self-governing Dominions— 
but have gone far to disintegrate the old Empire. Only a 
minority, of course, of our politicians and publicists are 
quite blind to this change, and still babble in terms of a 
dozen—or a hundred—years ago. But too many of those 
who do see it, see it without understanding. They accept 
new forms, but they cling with an odd obtuseness to the 
old methods. Home Rule for India, but to be doled out 
in decennial instalments by the British Raj, a strong military 
hand in Egypt, bureaucracy and bombs in the budding 
Arab State of Irak—these are the outward and visible signs. 
The inward and spiritual trouble is the belief in force, the 
fear of experiment, the age-long tradition of our superiority 
to, and mastery of, the peoples of the East. And the result 
of it all is a policy that is neither intelligible nor intelligent. 
It irritates alike those who suffer under it abroad and those 
who have to pay for it at home ; it injures our national and 
imperial interests, and it is disastrous to our prestige. The 
British Empire is now only a name and a shadow; the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is a reality in the making. 
If we want it to comprise more than the few millions of 
white men in North America and South Africa and Aus- 
tralasia, we shall need statesmen and administrators with a 
larger vision, more courage and less prejudice. We have 
got to understand the psychology of the Asiatic and African 
peoples—not the old psychology which we studied, and to 
good effect, no doubt, for generations, but the new. And 
we have got to take risks. The alternative in Egypt, as in 
India, will be, to quote Lord Allenby once more, “‘a country 
relapsed into a state of successive outbreaks and repres- 
sions.” That will mean an expensive as well as an inglorious 
end to our hopes. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 


Y I ‘HE question of London government is one which, 
save on points of detail, does not admit of com- 
promise. Either there must be a great regional 

governing authority for Greater London, or there must 

not. There is no halfway house to serve as a place of 
provisional agreement for advocates of the two opposing 
methods. It is therefore not surprising that the Royal 

Commission, cn this one point of crucial importance, is 

equally divided, and that no project has even been put 

forward for the reconciliation of the opposing views. 

There is, indeed, a “* Majority Report,” signed by one-half 

of the members of the Commission, but the two Minority 

Reports, each signed by two members, are at one in their 

hostility to the “ Majority” view and their advocacy of 

a single regional authority. The four members of the 

Majority desire to leave the position broadly as it has 

been, with only some measure of financial equalisation ; 

the four members of the Minorities agree in holding that 
this is an impossible and untenable attitude. 

The Greater London Commission was the direct outcome 
of the demands of the London County Council for an 
extension of boundaries and a unification of services over 
the whole of Greater London. The whole area at least of 
the Metropolitan Police is, it was pointed out, in reality 
a single great town, and certain services, especially transport, 
electricity supply, town planning and Poor Law relief, 
can only be dealt with efficiently if the area is treated as 
a unit. Even the Majority Report recognises the need for 
some co-ordination in these spheres; it proposes an 


equalisation rate amounting to 2s. 6d. in the £1 over the 
whole area, and the creation of an Advisory Committee 





for Greater London as a whole. But it is obvious that 
equalisation of rates, even on a far larger scale than the 
Report suggests, would not go to the root of the matter ; 
for, important as the question of unequal distribution of 
burdens and resources undoubtedly is, the common pro- 
vision of certain essential services is even more funda- 
mental. The advocates of a Greater London Authority 
wanted an equalisation of burdens; but much more they 
wanted a common and systematic public development of 
the whole Metropolitan area. 

As the Commission proceeded with its work, it rapidly 
became clear that the extra-London authorities—County 
Councils, Borough Councils and Urban District Councils 
alike—were almost uniformly hostile to the plans of 
unification put forward by the L.C.C. The reasons for this 
hostility were certainly in part financial, and were based 
on unwillingness to share in the heavier burdens of the 
poorer districts or the heavier administrative costs of the 
inner London area. But the opposition was not exclu- 
sively based on financial reluctance. There was an un- 
willingness on the part of the outer London authorities to 
merge their being in a single co-ordinating authority, and 
a very real fear of the bureaucratic and centralising 
tendencies of the L.C.C. This fear is not entirely groundless. 
The administrative system of the L.C.C. is unduly rigid 
and centralised. Its officials and members have sometimes 
shown unreasonable intolerance of local initiative, and 
have tried to compress all activity within a hard and fast 
set of administrative regulations. If the creation of a 
Greater London Authority meant simply the extension of 
the present powers of the L.C.C. over a much wider area, 
the hostility of the other authorities would need no 
explanation. 

But, in our view, the creation of Greater London means 
something very different from this. As the area of the 
greater authority expands, the powers of the lesser 
authorities within it must expand also. If the London 
area is increased, more and more of the work of administra- 
tion must be devolved upon the lesser bodies, and the 
co-ordinating body must confine its work to those spheres 
of action for which unification over the larger area is 
expressly required. Messrs. Donald and Walsh express 
their desire “to see local authorities over the whole enlarged 
area enjoying increased importance and dignity,” and they 
suggest rather cautiously that wider powers and duties 
should be delegated, though they do not find themselves 
able, on the evidence submitted, to say exactly what those 
powers and duties should be. Messrs. Hiley and Talbot 
are more emphatic on this point; for they expressly advo- 
cate a great extension of the powers of the lesser authorities 
by the division of the whole Metropolitan district into a 
number of sub-districts with approximately the full powers 
of County Boroughs, that is, with powers far wider than 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils at present possess. 
In any case, it is clear that the greatest possible degree 
of devolution is required. Otherwise the Greater London 
Authority would speedily become clogged with work, 
with the result that the tendencies towards bureaucratic 
rigidity already existing in the L.C.C. would inevitably 
grow stronger. The advocates of regional self-government 
can only sustain their case if they couple with it the demand 
for a proper devolution within the region. 

With that proviso, the case for a Greater London 
Authority seems to us to be abundantly demonstrated. 
Indeed, the only alternative to the creation of such an 
authority is an indefinite multiplication of ad hoc joint 
committees for the conduct of particular services. Such 
bodies, constituted for differing areas in each case, and 
chosen indirectly from the various local authorities, make 
the system of government in London worse confused than 
ever, and remove large tracts of important administrative 
work from any effective control by the municipal ‘electors. 
The Majority is not convinced that, the creation of a 
single authority would conduce either to greater economy 
B2 
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or to greater efficiency. We agree that it would not, if a 
rigid system of centralisation were adopted. But surely 
the position is that, for certain services, unification in some 
form is inevitable, and that it will be both more economical 
and more efficient, and also far more democratic, to secure 
this through a single authority than by a multiplication 
of ad hoc bodies of delegates from the various authorities. 

Fear of the L.C.C. dominated the representatives of 
other local authorities who gave evidence before the Com- 
mission; the same fear expresses itself in the Majority 
Report. The case for some sharing of financial burdens 
is, indeed, too strong to be resisted; for it is obvious 
that the dweller in the suburbs who works in London and 
the dweller in a poor area whose employer lives in a rich 
one present problems only to be solved by treating the 
whole Metropolis as a unit. But, inclined to regard the 
whole question as financial, the four Majority members 
failed to realise the more positive side of the problem, 
or to see the necessity for common development in respect 
of town-planning and transport to be in the hands of a 
single body responsible for the whole area. 

Judged by its constructive results, the Royal Commission 
has been an egregious failure. It has brought to light 
literally nothing that was not fully known before, and it 
has presented no plan which had not been fully canvassed 
long ere it began its labours. There was, as we have seen, 
too sharp a cleavage of view on too narrow an issue for 
any other result to be likely. Commissions may succeed 
in devising satisfactory plans on complicated issues which 
are fundamentally matters of detailed adjustment; they 
are useless for settling clear issues on which the parties 
have already made up their minds and on which opinion 
is nearly divided. It is highly improbable that any sub- 
stantial project of reform will ever be based by the Govern- 
ment on any of the Commission’s Reports. 

Yet the labour has not been wholly wasted ; for it has 
demonstrated that the work of Local Government re- 
organisation has been begun in the wrong way. Urgent 
in itself as the problem certainly is, we do not believe 
that the government of London will be reformed until 
the question of administrative areas in other parts of the 
country has been dealt with. The case for a regional 
reorganisation of areas, and for the creation of regional 
authorities, is not a case for London alone. It applies 
throughout the country; and in London it presents the 
greatest difficulties in the way of its acceptance. To 
reform London government first is to follow the line of 
most resistance. 

The Reports now before us all refer to the task con- 
fronting another Royal Commission more recently appointed. 
This other Commission has to deal with the problem of 
areas as it exists not in London, but in the country as a 
whole. Ifthe case for co-ordination of Borough and County 
authorities, and for the unified administration for certain 
services of large “conurbations,” as they are termed, 
is to be clearly proved, and a practical scheme developed, 
we suspect that this will be done rather for the provinces 
than for London in the first instance. As on previous 
occasions, the reform of London government will follow, 
with the necessary modifications, the reform of the pro- 
vincial system. We do not pretend that a satisfactory 
solution will be easy in this case; but it will certainly be 
easier than for the huge “ conurbation ” which has deve- 
loped out of the old cities of London and Westminster. 

While, however, we may be doomed to wait some time 
longer before the administration of London can be put on 
a basis adequate for modern needs, there are certain 
readjustments which brook no delay. The temporary 
transference of outdoor relief to the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund was allowed to expire last December, in anticipa- 
tion of forthcoming legislation. The measure of equalisa- 
tion proposed by the Majority is' properly criticised 
by Messrs. Donald and Walsh; but as a means of meeting 
for the time the hard case of the poorer districts, it, or 


something like it, will have to be carried into effect. If 
the burden of unemployment is still to be thrust largely 
upon the local authorities, it must at least be distributed 
on a fairer basis than it is at present. 

There is another feature of the Report to which the 
London County Council would do well to pay special 
attention. It is suggested that the L.C.C. should confer 
with the Metropolitan Borough Councils with a view to a 
better apportionment of functions. Here is the L.C.C.’s 
opportunity both to acquire certain powers which it 
urgently needs, and, still more, to devolve other powers 
upon the lesser authorities operating within its area. If 
the suspicions of bureaucratic practices and designs now 
widely entertained against the L.C.C. can be dispelled, the 
biggest obstacle to the creation of a Greater London 
Authority will be removed. The partial measure of 
financial unification now proposed may pave the way 
for further developments; but the lifting of the fear of 
centralisation would do even more to help towards an 
agreed solution of the whole problem. Will the L.C.C. 
rise to the occasion and show that it is great enough for 
the responsibilities to which it lays claim? 


THE NEW PHASE IN INDIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Pies in India are entering upon a new phase. 


The failure of the non-co-operation movement 

has passed into history in spite of the feeble 

efforts of Mr. Gandhi’s followers to keep 
it alive, but the causes of that movement are still 
operating, and to them can be attributed the latest 
developments of the Indian situation. Non-co-opera- 
tion is dead, but Nationalism lives and is the stronger for 
having learnt the lessons of Mr. Gandhi's failure. It 
was commonly supposed that the unrest so prevalent 
in India directly after the war was simply part and 
parcel of the unrest manifesting itself in almost every 
country. That was one of those half truths which 
politicians seem to be able to grasp so much more 
easily than the whole truth. The world-wide unrest 
certainly contributed its quota to stirring up trouble 
in India, but it merely served to give an impetus to 
the Nationalist movement which was capturing the 
hearts and imaginations of India’s young men and 
women. The Nationalist movement in its turn was, 
and is, part of the great awakening of Asia which is 
destined one day to baffle and alarm a war-weakened 
Europe. 

What the Nationalist stands for is freedom— 
freedom to govern India with an Indian Government 
subject to an Indian Parliament, freedom to maintain 
a truly Indian Army, officered and manned by Indians, 
and freedom for India to express herself as India and 
not as a semi-Anglicised Asiatic dependency. These 
aims are not incompatible with the existence of India 
within the British Commonwealth of nations, and, 
indeed, that ill-defined expression “‘ Dominion status ’ 
defines the present aims of the great bulk of National- 
ists, the term “ Nationalist” being used in a wide sense 
to include extremists like Mr. C. R. Das and veterans 
like Sir Surendranath Banerji. Their goal is the 
same; they merely seek it by different roads. Non- 
co-operation still appeals to a few as the quickest road, 
whilst an increasing number is convinced that the best 
road to freedom is the development of the reformed 
councils. A third party has recently been formed, 
under the leadership of Mr. Das, which believes that 
the councils in their present form are a barrier to 
freedom and that rendering them unworkable by fair 
means or foul is the only way to “ swaraj.”” Incident- 
ally this party has drawn up a new constitution for 
India in which decentralisation is employed in an 
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extreme form. The village is made the administrative 
unit, with a central co-ordinating authority possessing 
very limited powers. Whether this scheme is work- 
able or not does not matter for the moment, as it has 
not yet entered the domain of practical politics and 
is not likely to for some time. The fact that such a 
scheme should be drawn up shows what dissatisfaction 
with the present state of affairs exists throughout the 
country. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the new phase of 
Indian politics the limelight is focussed on the legis- 
lative councils. At the moment they occupy the 
centre of the stage, and on their fate hangs the 
immediate future of the country. No longer have 
English politicians at home and English administrators 
in India to grapple with the subtleties of a mahatma 
and the vagaries of mob leaders. They have now to 
contend with some of the best brains in the country, 
determined to work for freedom along constitutional 
lines. Not the least serious manifestation of National- 
ism is to be found within the councils themselves, and 
this is most marked in the Central Legislature. The 
Government of India is in a minority in the Legislative 
Assembly and is faced by a determined non-official 
majority which, although not united on every point, 
is yet strong enough to force the Government to bow 
its head before public opinion on many vital matters. 


Before considering the position inside the Assembly 
it is necessary to understand what has happened 
outside. The failure of non-co-operation and _ the 
consequent split in the party at the recent Gaya 
Conference has brought Mr. Das’ new party into 
prominence. His policy of entering the councils in 
order to smash them by obstructionist tactics has 
gained for him a certain number of adherents from 
amongst those who failed to see eye to eye with Mr. 
Gandhi regarding civil disobedience. They are not a 
strong party; they have few followers amongst the 
masses, and it is not at all certain that many of them 
will win seats at the next elections, or that having 
gained seats they will be either able or inclined to 
put their policy into operation. At the polls they 
will have to face the opposition of their former non- 
co-operation colleagues, who will endeavour to dis- 
suade the electors from voting, in addition to that of 
the present holders of seats, and if some of them gain 
election it is more than likely that they will be in a 
minority and that their obstructionist tactics will come 
to nothing. On the other hand there is always the 
“amen noge d that once inside the councils they will 

ecome so impressed with their new dignity as to be 
as enthusiastic concerning the potentialities of the 
councils as any co-operator. But the mere existence 
of this party strengthens the hands of its own opponents 
inside the councils. Signs of too much obduracy on 
the part of the Government over a question of granting 
a popular reform may drive some of the present sup- 
porters of the councils into the ranks of the extremists, 
and the Government is far from being desirous that 
this should happen. 

These conditions partly explain the startling series 
of legislative innovations which have marked the 
winter session of the Legislative Assembly. On 
matters like the Indianisation of the Army, tariff 
policy and the removal of racial distinctions, the 
Government of India has made concessions to non- 
official opinion which would have been incredible a 
very few years ago. At one time to mention the word 
“ Indianisation ” in connection with the Army was 
sufficient to incur the suspicion of possessing revolu- 
tionary tendencies and was a good enough reason for 
black-balling the man who used it if he were seeking 
election to a club. Now the Commander-in-Chief 
stands up in the Legislative Assembly and calmly 
announces that eight units of the Indian Army are to 





be officered entirely by Indians. Even the most 
extreme Nationalists in the House gasped with astonish- 
ment. By the Racial Distinctions Bill, shortly to 
become law, the Englishman loses some of those 
cherished privileges which he was allowed to claim 
when placed on trial before an Indian court. In 
India there are magistrates of varying grades, and an 
Englishman could only be tried by those of the highest, 
unless they were Europeans. The Bill provides that 
Europeans may be tried by Indian magistrates of 
nearly all grades, and for certain offences they lose the 
right to demand trial by jury which they formerly 
possessed. In addition Indians are given all the 
privileges of oe as regards the composition of 
juries where the law allows that form of trial. For 
instance, where a European is allowed to claim that the 
jury shall have a European majority, an Indian will 
be permitted to insist on an Indian majority. On the 
thorny subject of tariffs the Government of India has 
abandoned its traditional policy of free trade, under 
which tariffs were permitted only for purposes of 
revenue. Henceforward its policy will be one of frank 
protection. The industrialists have carried the day 
against the agriculturists, and the Government of 
India has been obliged, much against its will, openly 
to flout Lancashire. 


Defenders of the Government of India claim that 
these concessions have been granted of its own volition, 
but that is far from the truth. They have been wrung 
from the Government by the pressure of the non- 
officials in the Assembly, and the Government has 
feared the consequences of resistance. The con- 
cessions show the aims of the Nationalists. They 
have been told time and time again that they cannot 
hope to receive a full instalment of self-government 
until they are capable of defending their own country. 
In reply they have repeatedly demanded opportunities 
to become proficient in that respect, and have been 
rewarded with a handful of King’s Commissions. Now 
for the first time since the British ruled India a genuine 
opportunity to reach the higher ranks of the Indian 
Army has been given to Indians. An important step 
to freedom has thus been gained. The sense of 
inferiority implied by the existence of racial dis- 
criminations in criminal procedure would naturally 
rankle bitterly in the hearts of lovers of freedom, and 
there has been a strong agitation against them during 
the past thirty years or more. Finally, a people to 
whom even the barest rudiments of parliamentary 
government have been given will very quickly demand 
fiscal autonomy. 


If these sweeping changes can be hurried through a 
single session of the Legislature, it is surely possible 
to give freely a further instalment of self-government 
whereby the Central Government would be made 
responsible to the Central Legislature. So far almost 
every concession has been extracted with difficulty 
from a reluctant Government. The time has arrived 
for a free and spontaneous offer in order to show that 
the professions of the British Government are genuine, 
and that more than lip-service has been paid to the 
principles underlying the Government of India Act of 
1919. A period of ten years has been fixed to elapse 
before any further instalment of self-government can 
be granted, and the present Secretary of State for 
India has refused a committee of inquiry into the 
possibilities of making a grant before the ten years 
expires. In doing so he failed to recognise what is 
apparent to most, that the existing constitution is 
developing of its own accord. Unless further powers 
are granted to the Indian Legislature it will soon 


come into conflict not only with the Government of 
India, but with the Home Government, which will be 
a far more serious matter fraught with danger to 
Empire solidarity. 


Already Indian politicians are 
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complaining of undue interference with Indian affairs 
by the Secretary of State, although when pressed on 
the point members of the Government of India deny 
that such a thing occurs. In view of the pace at 
which a fierce love of liberty and a political conscious- 
ness are growing in India, control of the Government 
of India from Whitehall is an anachronism which can 
only have a pernicious effect. The English adminis- 
trator on the spot must have a free hand, and he, 
in turn, must trust the Indian. 

The argument most frequently used against the 
immediate grant of a further instalment of self-govern- 
ment is that India is not yet ready and that in conse- 
quence the purely Indian administration would be 
inferior to the present system. The same argument is 
applied to the Army. Whilst not admitting the truth 
of this contention, Indians will reply in all seriousness 
that they would be content with a second-rate adminis- 
tration and a second-rate Army, provided they had 
freedom at the same time. H. P. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


NE of the earliest things I remember in connection 
() with Good Friday is the pleasure I used to feel 
in standing at the window about one o’clock 
and watching other people coming home from church. 
There may be finer pleasures than that of a child who 
has stayed away from church or stayed away from 
school, but there was one child who would not have 
believed you if you had told him so. His subtle self- 
congratulation, as he saw so many boys of his own age going 
off to their duties or returning from them like convicts, 
could be expressed in music only as a crow. It was a 
triumph that I enjoyed as a right on only two days in the 
year—Christmas Day or Good Friday—when the children of 
other creeds were taken to church, but the children of 
my creed were not. And so, as I stood in the window 
and watched my small contemporaries, some of them 
in Eton suits and all of them in the slavery of gloves, 
creeping humbly homewards as mere attachments to large 
family parties, I rejoiced in my soul that I had been born 
a Presbyterian. Presbyterians are exceedingly fond— 
perhaps, unduly fond—of going to church, but at least 
they confine the practice to fifty-two days in the year, 
whereas in other churches one never knows on what day 
one may be expected to attend a service. Since those 
days, I am afraid, even the Presbyterians have fallen from 
grace, and many of them behave on Christmas morning 
itself as though it were a Sunday. But in the reign of 
Victoria we were still as the heathen at such times, and 
the very theatre was open on Good Friday night for the 
Easter pantomime. 

By a curious twist, I no longer sympathise with the lean 
boy in the window who thanked God so lightheartedly 
that he was not an Episcopalian. I should not, perhaps, 
go so far as to go to church on Good Friday even now, 
but I at least go so far as to concur in a measure with 
those who do. I should, I am almost sure, abstain from 
going to the theatre on a Good Friday, if I were in a town 
where the theatres were open. It has ceased to give me 
pleasure to flout the solemnity of occasions, and it seems 


disproportionate to celebrate the day with nothing more, 


than a hot cross bun, especially now that the bakers have 
taken to economising on the cross (which used to be made 
of a hard paste, but is now frequently a mere dent in the 
bread). The Easter festival, indeed—the festival of death 
turned into the triumph of resurrection—stirs something 
in the imagination that is older than the creeds in which 
we were born. Even if the Christian faith were to dis- 
appear, men would still look back regretfully to this part 
of it as to something beautiful that it would have been 
better for the world not to have lost. Do we not feel 


almost envious of the ancient Greeks, as we read the story 
of Proserpine, and suspect that in that story they saw 
more deeply into the mystery of things than we ourselves see 
as we walk along the knowing streets of London? Seasons 
return, and with them return jests about the first cuckoo 
and statistics about the coldest days in March or the hottest 
days in March or the wettest days in March during the 
last half century ; but not with them returns the ancient 
meaning—the rising of life out of the grave. We note, with 
a satisfaction of the fancy, that on the first day of spring 
a mare called White Bud wins the Lincolnshire Handicap 
at 66 to 1, and are surprised that we did not foresee so 
inevitable an omen. But the omen of the world breaking 
into flower is not to be seen in the Strand, save by proxy 
in a basket or a shop window, and the Londoner misses 
at this charming point in the revolution of the months 
something that even the pagans did not miss. All through 
the winter the country has lain under the appearance of 
death. Black trees, brown fields, leafless hedges, flowerless 
banks have announced to the casual eye that the earth 
was a grave. Weed and fern had sunk back under the 
soil like melted snows. It is true that to a keener observa- 
tion the buds were all the while forming in the trees and 
the young corn stirring in the brown earth, but faith itself, 
unsupported by experience, could scarcely have dared to 
prophesy the return of spring from omens so meagre. 
How many centuries must the earth have died in winter 
and revived in spring before man took heart sufficiently 
to have faith in the return of April as something in the 
nature of things! Each winter he mourned that the 
world was dead and its fruits perished. Each spring 
he saw to his amazement that the world had become 
alive again and that it was covered as of old with leaf 
and flower. Slowly he began to see the chain of circum- 
stance itself as something eternally revolving and eternally 
sure, and he began to trust the earth and the stars. That, 
I fancy, was the beginning of his faith, and it is still preached 
under the dome of St. Paul’s. There are those who tell 
him that it is based on a false analogy, and indeed most 
analogies are false. But out of that doubt of the visible 
fact of death rose most of the things that have made 
Europe even to-day a habitable continent—Greek tragedy, 
the prose of Plato, the paintings of the Florentines, Rome 
and the great cathedrals, and the courtesy of chivalrous 
men. Here, at least, a meaning was seen in life other than 
its obvious meaning, and this is surely the beginning— 
or one of the beginnings—of wisdom. To accept the obvious 
meaning of life is the natural inclination of every man who 
has a living to make, and we to-day who read so many 
newspapers and who travel in trains above the ground and 
under the ground, and for whom the world is little more 
than a menagerie of machines, are perhaps even more 
easily tempted into this attitude of mind than was the 
savage of ten thousand years ago as he lamented in his 
blindness over the barren world of winter as over a grave. 

Which of us, indeed, is not constantly tempted into 
believing that the things about him are real? The very 
buildings in the streets along which we walk seem real— 
horribly real. I do not suggest, I may say, that, if we 
saw through clearer eyes, the buildings would not be 
there. But they would not be solidly, permanently there. 
We should see them as a temporarily hard compost of 
dust returning to dust and doomed to be carried at last 
to the four quarters of the world on the winds of heaven. 
How greatly it would add to the cheerfulness of life in 
London if, as we pass through strait after strait of its 
high buildings, we realised that all these shops and insur- 
ance offices and hotels and theatres—nay, the very public 
houses—are but an eruption for a time on a green field, 
and that the green field will be there when they are gone! 
They may outlast us, but they must yield to time: they 
are crumbling, atom by atom, at this very hour. Un- 
happily, it is not only the shops and hotels and theatres 
that are falling into dust. St. Paul’s and the little whitened 
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churches in the Strand are flowing out of sight in the great 
river of dust even while we are looking at them. Genius 
may survive incompetence for a thousand years or even 
longer, but genius, too, passes, or, at least, its works pass. 
At the same time, when we look at the great works of 
mankind, it is difficult to believe that any genius ever 
entirely perishes. Even the form in which it embodies 
itself seems proof against utter ruin, and the battery 
neither of outrage nor of oblivion can lay it beyond recog- 
nition among the things that are as though they had 
never been. Think how those noseless, headless, arm less, 
legless statues of the Greeks, mutilated by neglect and 
time and every other injury, still survive in indestructible 
beauty, so that the men and women we know seem inter- 
lopers and upstarts compared with them. The Parthenon, 
too, has survived, though in ruins, and we almost persuade 
ourselves that its walls must inevitably stand till the soul 
or genius of the building has found other walls as noble 
in which to make its home. The literature of antiquity 
has come down to us in corrupt and haphazard manuscripts : 
pages, but not the genius, have disappeared. Genius, 
indeed, seems to be in its very nature something imperish- 
able, so that it is almost impossible to believe that the 
work of any great author has been lost for ever. There 
may have been mute, inglorious Miltons, but there was 
only one Milton who could write, and him we have with us. 
Geniis, even when it takes no steps to preserve itself for 
future generations, survives as necessarily as the spring 
returns. It has for centuries been a subject of wonder 
that the greatest and most real figures in the Christian 
and the pagan world, Jesus and Socrates, should never 
have written a book but should have trusted to the most 
impermanent of all things in the arts, the human voice, 
and yet should have survived in their very phrases and 
gestures as few laborious and self-conscious artists have 
survived. Socrates, it may be said, had at least a great 
artist to immortalise him—an artist who would himself 
have been immortal even if Socrates had never lived. 
But the writers of the Gospels were not great artists who 
would in any age or in any place have written immortal 
literature. It is as though they had been chosen almost 
at random to be messengers of a genius not their own. 
They became artists only because a genius without 
parallel was using them as its channels. 

Thus there may be some reality—some permanent 
reality—in the world about us. For where there is genius 
there is reality. But it is only in a small part of our 
lives that we are even interested in genius. The real 
thing for us is the unreal thing of the moment—the "bus 
on which we are riding, the office to which we are going, 
the dress tie that has gone crooked, the fox-trot that is 
stumbling in our ears, the bad wine we have given a friend, 
the misbehaviour of the French, the newest play and the 
newest player, the overdraft at the bank, and all the 
round of work, amusement and appetite. I have heard a 
British general apologising like a schoolboy to his host 
because he had come to dinner in tails and a white tie 
when every other man was wearing a black tie and a 
dinner jacket. It is well for us to be reminded now and 
then, even if we have to go to church for it, that all these 
things are unreal and belong to a three-dimensional world 
which, though it may be a manifestation of reality, may 
well be as unsubstantial as a shadow, or may even indeed 
be invisible, to eyes that are accustomed to a world of 
more heavenly measurements. 

But these dimensions are beyond me, and I write about 
them only because it is in the fashion of the hour. If 
they attract me, it is because they cast a doubt on the 
reality of a paved and trampled world that is far more 
real to me than I like. It is so real to me, indeed, 
that, if I talk of life and the return of life from the grave 
and immortality, it is half the time only a play of the 
fancy, like a toy searchlight turned on the distant and 
impermeable heavens. Had I not looked out of the 





window at St. Paul’s the other day, and seen how unreal 
and impermanent all the world of chimneys and ugliness 
around it seemed, I might not, however, have written 
of these matters. v. ¥ 


Correspondence 


INCOMES FOR CHILDREN 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 


Srr,—In your notes on the agricultural dispute in Norfolk 
you refer to the policy of subsidising wages out of the poor 
rates, as if this were not desirable. Mrs. Drake, in her letter 
of the same issue, shows how much has been done in this direc- 
tion with the full concurrence of almost everyone. 

It is probable that almost ten shillings of the labourer’s 
weekly income is subsidised out of either rates, or taxes, or both. 
He and his wife are insured for £1 a week if they both live to 
be over seventy. If he had higher wages, he ought to provide 
for this. His children have their primary and secondary educa- 
tion paid for, and even part of their University education, if 
they reach a sufficiently high standard of scholarship. He 
should provide for all this, if his wages were higher. 

Many of them live in cottages let below the actual cost of 
building and upkeep, either under independent owners or 
the public authorities. If their wages were higher, they should 
pay a full price for both building and maintenance. This 
would enable builders to build, and owners to maintain, as 
many houses as are needed. This has always been impossible. 
The labourer, before the last building and housing Acts, knew 
nothing about rates, whether they went up or down was no 
concern of his; if he had been paid higher wages, he ought to 
have been directly rated with other citizens. 

This bugbear of assistance from public sources in aid of low 
wages is merely put forward to frighten those who see the needs 
of the poor man’s family from coming to their aid in the only 
practical way. Let us see, first, clearly, the economic fact that 
in the market for the lowest grade of labour, the employment 
which anyone can enter without payment or apprenticeship, 
those who will take the lowest regular wage, so long as they can 
work efficiently—and there are enough of them—will set the 
price of labour. Any attempt to interfere with this law by 
Wage Boards, except in parasite trades where female or child 
labour is employed, will tend to hamper the industry. In the 
long run the employer will have to maintain the workman in 
such a standard of life as he is determined shall be his minimum. 
To-day in Norfolk 25s. a week, with the usual extras, maintains 
the childless worker in the country who gives his mother not 
more than £1 a week for his keep. 

Ruskin, however, raised the cry of the children. They, he 
taught, are the true wealth of the nation. So they are. But 
not of the workman; they drag his standard of life down, 
and it is for the nation to build it up again. When we speak 
of the childless man, we include all men who have no dependent 
children. These may be married people without children or 
those whose children are no longer dependent. All these 
comprise at least half the adult male workers, who have no 
pressing need to ask for more than 25s. a week. They can live 
on this, especially if they share a cheap cottage with an old 
father and mother, or with some grown-up children who help 
in the rent and housekeeping. 

The man with the young family is apt to be forgotten. Ina 
strike, it is true, the employers may think that the children 
at home will weaken the men’s resistance ; and, on the other 
hand, the Union leaders will put forward the claims of the 
children to raise the wages of all as high as possible. 

But it is not fair to put the children in the front of the battle. 
The true dispute should be, what is the workman worth to his 
employer, whether he has five little ones or none? This we 
should leave to the disputants, and they will have enough to do. 
What should be done is to clear the children out of the fight, 
and give them, as is now being done in several districts in 
Norfolk, a weekly maintenance from the local Councils. It 
does not matter whether these are called Guardians or Health 
Committees, they are elected by the people, and every member 
knows fairly well the needs of his own neighbourhood. Where 
they do not there are always officers, male and female, who can 
know all that is necessary. 

The maintenance at present is being given in defiance of the 
Ministry of Health, when it should be their chief duty to watch 
over the upbringing of the children, the true wealth of England 
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and of our Empire. If a reasonable allowance were given for 
each child, half would be repaid by the Ministry in return for 
the children being well cared for. 

The so-called Housing Problem need then no longer trouble 
us. Mothers with families would have sufficient allowances to 
pay the rent for a decent home. And the countryside would 
blossom like a rose garden. There would be money to buy the 
farmers’ milk, and to provide the village builders with work. 
All that is needed is to see clearly where the wrong at present 
lies, and then honestly to put it right.—Yours, etc., 

Hersert A. Day. 

March 25th. 


DOLLAR LOANS 


To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Our attention has been called to an article headed 
** Dollar Loans: A Hint to the Investor,” in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 10th. We have read this able article with much interest. 

Our purpose in writing to you is in reference to the following 
sentence : “ It may also not escape attention that the American 
investor rates the credit of the negro Republic of Haiti higher 
than that of Norway and Denmark.” Judging by the American 
price of the bonds from a distance of 3,000 miles away from 
New York, it would look that way, but the real reason for the 
high price of Haiti and San Domingo bonds is that the United 
States Government, through its own organisation, collects 
the import and export revenues of these countries, which are 
pledged for the loan. Our people, therefore, look upon this 
loan as something in the nature of instrumentality of our own 
Government. Neither Haiti nor San Domingo could borrow 
a dollar in this market in any other way.—Yours, etc., 

61 Broadway, New York. F. J. Lisman and Co. 

March 5th. 


“THE HEART OF ARABIA” 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I must ask you to correct a misrepresentation of fact 
occurring in your interesting review of my book, The Heart of 
Arabia, in your issue of January 20th. 

The Amir Abdullah, by whom your reviewer obviously means 
the present ruler of Trans-Jordania, at whose Court I have the 
honour of representing His Majesty’s Government at the present 
moment, was never described by me in the words attributed to 
me, namely, “* weak-featured and morose of countenance and 
dull of wit.”” That was my description (vide Vol. I., p. 24) of 
another person of the same name ; but Abdullah is such a common 
name in Arabia, and occurs so often (about 130 times, I think, 
and in reference to no fewer than thirty-five different individuals) 
in my work that your reviewer appears to have got muddled, 
and to have forgotten that I myself (vide Vol. I., p. 223) was on 
one occasion likened to the Amir Abdullah by his cousin.— 
Yours, etc., H. Sr. J. B. Puitsy. 

Amman, Trans-Jordan. 

February 15th. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—This name does not occur in connection with Centaurea 
nigra either in The Dialect Dictionary or in the Dictionary of 
English Plant Names compiled by the late Robert Holland and 
myself for the English Dialect Society ; its application to that 
plant, however, is quite intelligible, and I should be glad to 
know the locality in which it is so applied, in view of a possible 
new issue of our Dictionary. 

In Cheshire and Lancashire the name, as stated in our Diction- 
ary and in the Dialect Dictionary in which the information in 
the former was incorporated, is applied to the Field Wood- 
rush (Luzula campestris); in the former work it is noted, on 
the authority of Mr. Holland, the compiler of the E.D.S. 
Cheshire Glossary, that ‘“‘ when Cheshire children first see this 
plant in the spring, they repeat the following rhyme, possibly 
to bring them good luck: 

Chimney-sweeper all in black, 

Go to the brook and wash your back ; 
Wash it clean or wash it none; 
Chimney-sweeper, have you done ? 

The black heads of the Ribwort Plantain (Plantago lanceolata) 
are known as chimney-sweeps or chimney-sweepers in North- 
amptonshire and Warwickshire, and are assigned to that plant 
by Halliwell and Wright in their respective glossaries. 





I do not, however, think that any plant is indicated in the 

passage cited.—Yours, etc., 
Reform Club. 
March 26th. 


JaMEs BRITTEN. 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The discussion in your columns on the lines in Cymbeline 
calls to mind an incident in Fielding’s Journey from This World 
to the Next. The scene, if you remember, is Elysium. Betterton, 
Booth and others are disputing over the line in Othello: 

Put out the light, and then put out the light. 


Various readings and interpretations, more or less whimsical 
and absurd, are assigned to it. At last Shakespeare himself 
(who is not far off) is appealed to. After declaring that he has 
quite forgotten what he meant when he wrote the line, but that 
if he had dreamt that so much nonsense would have been talked 
about it he would have blotted it out of his works, he continues : 
*“*T marvel nothing so much as that men will gird themselves 
at discovering obscure beauties in an author. Certes the greatest 
and most pregnant beauties are ever the plainest and most 
evidently striking ; and when two meanings of a passage can 
in the least balance our judgments which to prefer, I hold it 
matter of unquestionable certainty that neither of them is 
worth a farthing.” 

This criticism applies with curious propriety to the far- 
fetched speculations concerning “ golden lads” and “‘chimney- 
sweepers ” indulged in by your correspondents. 

* All this, however,’ says Sir Israel Gollancz, “* may be 
mere fancy.” Nodoubt. But if our sense of fitness and beauty 
fails to respond to an antithesis which strikes Sir Israel as 
** somewhat crude ’”—but which only the magic of great poetry 
could capture—we had better give up reading Shakespeare 
from the poetical standpoint and confine ourselves to seeking: 
for passages where “‘ two meanings can in the least balance our 
judgments which to prefer.’-—Yours, etc., 

Oxford, 

March 26th. 


Paut HooKHam, 


LADY PALMERSTON AND HER TIMES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—A slightly modified version of the “ idle little days” 
song which Palmerston heard in Boulogne in 1821 is, I believe, 
still existing. I was told just before the last war that the 
following was then a well-known marching song in the French 
Army: 

Il n’y a plus de guerre ! 
Tous les Rois sont morts. 
Il n’y a qu’en Angleterre 
Qui en existent encore. 
The chorus seems to have degenerated into a mere “ Tra-la-la,” 
but the tune is a good one.—Yours, etc., 
A. H. Curistie. 
9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


PROBLEMS IN PROUST 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—As “ Affable Hawk ”’ has kindly informed your readers, 
I am planning a collection of short essays by English writers on 
different aspects of Proust, which will be published in due course 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The delay in its appearance 
is due to another matter, the question whether an English 
version of Proust shall continue to be published, as to which his 
French publishers hold a somewhat insular view. 

But the other book will appear, whether or no it will answer 
the questions raised by ‘* Affable Hawk.’ I should be glad to 
hear from any of your readers interested in Proust who would 
care to contribute a few words to the solution of these and other 
questions. Meanwhile, what is greatly to be desired is a cor- 
rected text of Proust. I doubt whether any writer (except 
certain West African journalists) since Darley has been pub- 
lished in so garbled a form. From Paris comes the alarming 
expression: “ Mais face au texte dun écrivain 4 la personnalité 
si caractéristique, Vidée seule de toucher & une seule ligne, a un 
mot du manuscrit de Proust nous a paru sacrilége.” Misprints 
of the sort that we find on almost every page of Proust are, of 
course, particularly baffling to the alien translator, who can 
never be confident that he is not merely being ignerant of some 
perfectly good word which only happens not to be in the dic- 
tionaries. In this humble mood of inquiry I shall be grateful 
to any of your readers who can tell me what Bloch pére meant 
by the word labadens, applied to his son’s two guests, Saint-Loup 
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and the author, on page 296 of the Jeunes Filles (Vol. II., page 
72 in later editions). It is unbelievable that every reviewer in 
the country does not know what it means, ready to pounce upon 
me from a great height if I translate it wrong.—Yours, etc., 

191 Strand, W.C. 2. C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. 


Miscellany 
A MASTER OF LOVE 


DISCIPLE of Freud was talking enthusiastically. 
A She was not perhaps one of his more intelligent 
disciples. She was explaining how wonderfully 
clear this subject of love had recently become. All that 
was needed now were a few more facts. ‘“* Lots” of them 
had already been gathered ; even as she spoke other enthu- 
siastic disciples all over the globe were raking in “ lots ” 
more. But already we “knew.” Love, one realised, 
was in her estimation already “ taped.” 

She is not the first person who has spoken so, and she will 
not be the last. Michelet was a far more important and a 
far wiser person. Yet in his introduction to his book on 
love he writes, if anything with more futility: “ L’objet 
de l'amour, la femme en son mystére essentiel, longtemps 
ignoré, méconnu, a été révélé par une suite de découvertes, de 
1827 @ 1847. Nous connaissons cet étre sacré, qui, justement 
en ce que le moyen dge taxait d’ impurité, se trouve en réalité 
le saint des saints de la nature.’ The masters, one feels 
sure, must speak more modestly than that. 

Perhaps there have not been many masters in this 
subject, though there have been postulants in plenty. 
Boccaccio, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Donne, Racine, Brown- 
ing, Stendhal have considerable, though by no means equal, 
claims to a full degree; Ovid, Ford, Catullus, Ronsard, 
Petrarch, Dante and Casanova may be considered to have 
passed in one or two subjects. But if, as the enthusiast 
assumed, the collecting of facts has anything like the merit 
generally attached to it to-day (and it has considerable 
merit) there seems to be no question of who is the master 
here. 

Robert Burton was born, as we know from his book, 
in 1577, at Lindley, in Leicestershire. He went up te 
Brasenose College in 1593, was elected student at Christ 
Church in 1599, and in Oxford he lived, observed mankind 
and read until his death (whether by his own hand or not 
we do not know) in 1640. Of his reading on this subject 
of love, for that is all that concerns us here, there can be 
no two opinions. It is prodigious. Medieval canonists 
and physicians, historians of all ages, the golden and silver 
classics and his contemporaries—he quotes from them all 
at will; not as a man quotes from a scantily filled mind, 
by working his sentences up to the quoting point, but con- 
tinuously, richly, and invariably aptly. Not an instance of 
some particular form of love or jealousy crops up (and as 
one reads one wonders if there can possibly be any further 
variations left to record), but he will have, not one or two, 
but many quotations from authors as widely separated 
as Samuel Rowlands and Achilles Tatius, as Johannus 
Secundus and Michael Drayton, to illustrate his point and 
drive home its universality. So much is this the case 
that a casual reader’s first impression of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy might easily be that the book is nothing but 
a string of quotations from end to end, with the author 
playing no more important a part than that of ingeniously 
threading them together. Indeed, it has been urged 
against Burton that he is secondhand, a bookworm with a 
colossal memory and nothing more. There is only one 
cure for such an opinion, and that is to read his book 
again. 


That he was not a man of action is clear. He was 


rather “a mere spectator,” as he says, “ of other men’s 
fortunes and adventures and how they act their parts, 
which, methinks, are diversely presented unto me as from 
But to observe is not to be 


& common theatre or scene.” 





secondhand. Nor, when it comes to this question of love, 
can we completely credit the “‘ mereness”’ of his observation. 
Indeed, after protesting in one place that he is a “ con- 
templator only,” he adds, ingenuously enough, “I have a 
tincture, for why should I lie, dissemble, or excuse it, yet 
homo sum, etc., not altogether inexpert in this subject.” 
We believe him. There is an expertness in some of the 
descriptions that is convincing to anyone with eyes to see 
it: 

They will deny and take, stiffly refuse, and yet earnestly seek the 
same, repel to make you come with more eagerness, fly from you, 
if you follow, but if averse, as a shadow they will follow you again, 
Jugientem, sequitur sequentem fugit; with a regaining retreat, a 
gentle reluctancy, a smiling threat, a pretty pleasant peevishness, 
they will put you off, and have a thousand such several enticements. 
Sad as he is in general, there is in such passages a sort 

of personal happiness in the description of the details that 
seems to point rather to memory than observation, not 
that all his details are happy—far from it. Love, as he 
sees it, is nearly always “l|’amour-passion,”’ and tragic 
at that, or “l’amour physique,” and if, in the whole of 
his book, there is anything so undignified as a “ chortle” of 
delight, it is in the famous passage where he congratulates 
himself on being a bachelor. But he has seen and read 
too much on the subject to take love lightly. There is 
often humour in his descriptions, sometimes light, some- 
times medievally grim. There is violent and almost 
physical disgust at times: 

How many decrepit, hoary, harsh, writhen, bursten-bellied, 
crooked, toothless, bald, blear-eyed, impotent, rotten, old men 
shall you see flickering still in every place! One gets him a young 
wife, another a courtesan, and when he can scarce lift his leg over 
a sill, and hath one foot already in Charon’s boat, when he hath 
the trembling in his joints, the gout in his feet, a perpetual rheum 
in his head, a continuate cough, his sight fails him, thick of hearing, 
his breath stinks, all his moisture is dried up and gone, may not 
spit from him, a very child again, that cannot dress himself, or 
cut his own meat, yet he will be dreaming of, and honing after 
wenches, what can be more unseemly ? 


In that passage, and in many others, how representative 
a man of his time he seems! The high hopes of the Renais- 
sance, with its pride of limb and brain, are gone. The 
more comfortable acceptance of worldly pleasure and 
easily satisfied ambitions of the Restoration is yet to come. 
With Burton, as with Donne, as with Browne, one feels, 
though their reactions to it are very different, a disgust 
with life as it is lived before their eyes, a weariness from 
vanity that is at times almost heartbreaking. But Burton 
refuses to turn it into poetry. He alone observes and states. 

So it is, one gradually realises, with every chapter of 
this great book of love melancholy. Everything is there— 
the romantic, the horrible, the dull, the stupid, the vicious, 
the happy and the unhappy, the beautiful and the ugly, 
the lighthearted and the sombre. He has noted every- 
thing and given it its due consideration and weight. Are 
you a Stendhalien ? You will find that master’s pronounce- 
ments most admirably illustrated by his predecessor. The 
first “‘ cristallisation,” for instance? ‘“‘ Her very name,” 
says Burton “ (be it what it will) is a most pleasing name.” 
And the second? Where is one to begin quoting the 
instances from Burton where fears and doubts are shown 
to be necessary steps in the fatal process ? Are you more 
modern still? 


The last refuge and surest remedy, to be put in practice in the 
utmost place, when no other means will take effect, is, to let them 
go together, and enjoy one another; potissima cura est ut heros 
amasia sua potiatur, saith Guianerius, cap. 15, tract. 15. Aiscu- 
lapius himself, to this malady, cannot invent a better remedy, 
quam ut amanti cedat amatum (Jason Pratensis) than that a lover 
have his desire. 
While in matters of jealousy his only comforting advice 
is that its causes are unavoidable and “ sapientes portant 
cornua in pectore, stulti in fronte.” 

But there is another side to him again. He is old and 
disillusioned and tolerant, but he can still feel with youth. 

*Tis beauty in all things which pleaseth and allureth us, a fair 
hawk, a fine garment, a goodly building, a fair house . . . whiteness 
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in the Lily, red in the Rose, purple in the violet, a lustre in all 
things without life, the clear light of the moon, the bright beams 
of the sun, splendour of gold, purple, sparkling Diamond, the 
excellent feature of the Horse, the majesty of the Lion, the colour 
of Birds, Peacocks’ tails, the silver scales of Fish, we behold with 
singular delight and admiration. And what is rich in plants, 
delightful in flowers, wonderful in beasts, but most glorious in 
men, doth make us affect and earnestly desire it, as when we hear 


any sweet harmony, an eloquent tongue, see any excellent quality, 

curious work of man, elaborate art or aught that is exquisite, there 

ariseth instantly in us a longing for the same. 
Burton is not the greatest of writers upon love, and much 
as one cares for him there is no use in pretending that 
he is. He is the great compiler, and at times a fascinating 
artist in words. He is not Shakespeare, he is not Donne, 
he is not often a poet at all. But he is a widely experi- 
enced and an extraordinarily deeply read man. He has 
no theories to put forward other than those disconnected 
theories that arise out of particular instances. His belief 
in progress is not strong, but then, on the other hand, he 
is saved from the puerility of welcoming in the millennium 
in the year 1620. He does not pretend to “ know ” at all. 
but he has written the greatest guide book on the subject 
of love that there is. And even after the year 1847, and 
even after the year 1923, his position will probably remain 
unaltered in the minds of men. Ratpn WricuHr. 


Drama 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


HE best criticism of Sarah Bernhardt and the 

finest tribute to her in English is to be found in 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s Puppet Show of Memory, 
where she has a chapter to herself. I recommend this 
chapter to all who wish to recall or define her genius. 
“The actor’s art dies with him; but the rumour of it, 
when it is very great, lives on the tongue and sometimes 
in the soul of man, and forms a part of his dreams and his 
visions,” he writes, ‘‘and we who never saw Rachel 
get an idea of her genius from the accounts of her contem- 
poraries, from Théodore de Banville and Charlotte Bronté. 
Her genius is a fact in the dreams of mankind; just as 
the beauty of Helen of Troy and the charm of Mary Stuart, 
whom many generations of men fell in love with. So shall 
it be with Sarah Bernhardt. There will, it is to be hoped, 
be great actresses in the future—actresses filled with the 
Muses’ madness and constrained to enlarge rather than 
interpret the masterpieces of the world; but Providence 
(so economical, so generous!) never repeats an effect ; 
and there will never be another Sarah Bernhardt, just as 
there will never be another Heinrich Heine.” 

I only saw her act five times. On two of these occasions 
she walked through her part, acting with perfunctory 
languor and mechanical adroitness; suddenly turning 
on the voir d’or, as an organist might pull out the vor 
humana, and then letting go in a rapid exhibition of 
herself as tigress, tearing the words between her teeth and 
spitting them out again, as though we were a pack of fools 
(and I dare say we were) who had paid to see her tricks. 
She was, in fact, on those occasions the kind of actress her 
admirers, like Sarcey, feared she might become while 
touring the globe as one of the world’s wonders. Although 
I concealed my disappointment the first time I saw her 
act, for fear it should be my own sensibility that was at 
fault, that disappointment was deep; and I read after- 
wards with enthusiastic assent Mr. Shaw’s criticism in 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays, in which she was compared 
most unfavourably with Duse. But the next time I saw 
the real Sarah—her performance as Phédre shot far beyond 
mere excellence. Opinions were often divided about her 


acting in London in the ’nineties and later. 
Silver gilt will often pass 
Either for gold or else for brass, 


and it happens not infrequently that the work of artists, 
which has value but still greater pretensions, is as much 
underrated by some as overrated by others. No doubt 
not a little of the acting Sarah Bernhardt showed us in 
this country was of the silver-gilt description, with the 
result that while the ignorant shouted “ gold,” some of 
the discriminating cried “ brass.” But'she also gave us the 
purest gold. If my ear can detect the ring of true metal, 
I heard it that night in Phédre. In Fédora, in passages 
of her performance of Hamlet, too, I heard it again. 
Mr. Baring has recorded the significance she put into 
the scene in which Hamlet answers Polonius’ question, 
“What do you read, my Lord?” Hamlet was lying in 
a chair reading a book. “The first ‘des mots’ he spoke 
with an absent-minded indifference, just as anyone speaks 
when interrupted by a bore; in the second ‘des mots’ 
his answer seemed to catch his own attention, and the 
third ‘des mots’ was accompanied by a look, and changed 
into an intense but fugitive attention: something 


* between a smile and a smothered sigh,’ 


with a break in the intonation that clearly said, ‘ Yes, 
it is words, words, words, and all books and everything 
else in life and in the whole world are only words, words, 
words, words.’”” I remember another moment of that 
performance which in imagination and intensity I never 
saw equalled by any other Hamlet. 

When Hamlet runs his sword through the arras and, 
hea-'ng a body fall, thinks he has accidentally killed the 
king, she stood suddenly tiptoe, like a great black exclama- 
tion mark, her sword glittering above her head, and a 
cry, “C’est le Roi! ”’ rang in our ears, so expressive of final 
triumph and relief, that for a tingling second it seemed 
the play itself must be over. 

The voice is the actor’s most potent instrument of ex- 
pression. All the papers in the world are striving now to 
recall Sarah Bernhardt’s voice—its cooing, chanting 
sweetness, its feline violence, its thrilling clear whisper, 
its guttural cries of animal passion. She might have 
acted in the dark and have held us. In addition she had a 
strange, frail, inhuman beauty, animated by an electric 
vitality ; and though she could on occasion be insolently 
casual, offering us contemptuously “ her reputation instead 
of first-rate acting,’ yet throughout her long career she 
slaved at her art like one who can only with the utmost 
effort fulfil what he has undertaken. It was a very 
conscious art ; you may even call it artificial. In the case 
of Duse you forgot that Duse was acting. Is that a greater 
tribute ? It depends upon the part. In some parts it 
certainly is ; while in suggesting beauty of character Duse 
was easily supreme. Sarah Bernhardt was always the actress 
as well as the part; at her best she was both equally. 
Consequently, she was at her very best in plays where the 
passions were expressed in a dramatic convention, which 
does not attempt to compete with nature or to create 
the greatest illusion, but to interpret life on another level. 


When Sarah Bernhardt began to act Racine’s tragedy was 
held to be cold and monotonous compared with the work 
of the great romantics. It is thanks to Rachel and Sarah 
Bernhardt more than to any literary critic that modern 
taste has come to recognise in the alexandrines of Racine 
inflections as simple and delicate as Verlaine’s, and to 
perceive, if not even to exaggerate, the expression of 
passion in his dramas ; for after all he is not a Shakespeare. 
Frenchmen say that no actress ever spoke Racine’s verse 
with more subtle and varied precision, or more musically, 
than Sarah Bernhardt; the foreigner was at any rate 
conscious of her perfect balance between the conventional 
and the realistic in such parts as Phédre. In her acting 
at its best she achieved what modern poets long to do— 
to express their own personalities with spontaneous freedom 
without losing the dignity and definiteness of a conscious 
work of art. 

DesmMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT, in the current number 
M of Cassell’s Weekly (March 28th), asks, and 
answers in the negative, the interesting question, 
“Is the Novel Decaying?” He is not pessimistic about 
the future of the novel because we never can recognise 
great novelists when they begin writing. “It is almost 
certain that the majority of the great names of 1950 are 
writing to-day without any general appreciation. 
Few or none recognised the spring of greatness in the early 
Hardy or in the early Butler or in the early George Moore 
or in the early Meredith. And there is scarcely a perman- 
ently great name in the whole history of fiction who was 
not, when he first wrote, overshadowed in the popular 
and even in the semi-expert esteem by much inferior 
novelists.” He adds that the first books of great novelists 
have often been rather clumsy. 
* * * 


No doubt the preludings of famous novelists have some- 
times been either weak or ignored; nevertheless, I do not 
think Mr. Bennett’s generalisation is as sound as it looks at 
first sight. The anonymous first novel Waverley became 
instantly famous, also Tristram Shandy, another first work 
of fiction ; Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills (1888) and 
Soldiers Three (1889) secured that prestige which Mr. 
Bennett defines as “ first class *—+.e., they “‘ impressed both 
the discriminating few and the less discriminating many ”’ ; 
The Pickwick Papers began to be issued the year Sketches 
by Boz appeared in book form (1836), and Dickens was at 
once immensely famous; Tolstoi’s first book, Childhood, 
followed by Boyhood and Youth, brought him at once to 
the forefront of Russian writers; A Sportsman’s Sketches, 
a few years before, had done the same for Turgenev ; 
Madam Bovary, another first novel, instantly made 
Flaubert a novelist of the first importance ; Boule de Suif 
(a single short story) won complete and gratifying recog- 
nition for Maupassant ; Defoe was well known as a poli- 
tical writer before he wrote his first novel, Robinson Crusoe, 
but that immortal work instantly leaped to success ; 
Fielding had written a good number of unsuccessful plays, 
but his first novel, Joseph Andrews, almost equalled the 
furore roused by another first novel, Pamela, by an obscure 
printer. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859) was prac- 
tically Meredith’s first novel (The Shaving of Shagpat 
hardly comes under that head), and Richard Feverel was 
made the subject of a leading article in the Times, 
then a singular honour for a novelist. It did not win 
for the author what Mr. Bennett calls “ first-class prestige,” 
but it did impress “the discriminating few,” and until 
Meredith became a Grand Old Man he never enjoyed any 
other prestige. George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life 
received instant recognition; and Charlotte Bronté had 
not long to wait. Of Hardy’s first novel, Desperate Remedies, 
all that can be said is that it was not, and did not deserve 
to be, wholly unsuccessful ; his second, Under the Greenwood 
Tree, a year later (1872) brought him recognition from 
writers like Leslie Stephen, and two years later with Far 
from the Madding Crowd he began to capture the wider 
public. Certainly, he did not write long in obscurity. 
I estimate his prestige at that date as about equivalent 
to Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s now. 

* * * 

I protest against Samuel Butler (philosopher and essayist) 
being included as an instance of a novelist whose 
promise was invisible to his contemporaries. Butler was 
a literary Ishmaelite whose views and peculiar tone made 
no popular appeal. His first book, Erewhon (1872) (I do 
not count his letters to his family from New Zealand, 
published at their expense), was the only one he wrote 
which had any success at all during his lifetime, and that 


was immediate. It is the book of a critic, not of a 
creator. That leaves Mr. Bennett with the case of Mr. 
George Moore as the sole ground for his optimism, 
and personally, I challenge the claim Mr. Bennett implicitly 
makes for him that he enjoys even now that double prestige, 
both select and popular. With the exception of Esther 
Waters, he has never written anything which has come 
near impinging upon the mass of readers. If Abélard and 
Héloise or The Brook Kerith survive, it will be with readers 
of such books as Marius the Epicurean. 
* * * 


I am uneasy myself about the future of the novel. Of 
course, if the novel as a literary form continues to attract 
first-rate minds, the novel will continue to flourish; but 
are they going to devote themselves to fiction? Are they 
doing so now? I have a strong impression that alert, 
original men and women are getting heartily sick of the 
novel. I observe, too, that the alert among novelists are 
also becoming mistrustful of the novel as a form. Mr. 
Bennett in his article mentions Mrs. Woolf's Jacob’s Room. 
“It is,” he says, “‘ packed and bursting with originality 
and it is exquisitely written,” but it fails, he adds, in the 
essential—it fails to create vivid characters. Now, the 
significant thing about that book was that it was an attempt 
to find a form which would afford the same opportunities as 
the novel for the suggestion of reality and comment upon 
life, without employing the novelist’s usual methods. 
Instead of unrolling a story, or of presenting a character, 
Mrs. Woolf gave us, as it were, not the train itself, but 
the draught a life makes as it flies by us—the mere bits of 
paper and dust that rise behind as it rushes past—not the 
man himself, but, so to speak, the impression of his body 
upon the bed where he lay. Such a book is a symptom 
of discontent with the novel itself on the part of a writer 
who has written two good ones. Consider the immense 
vogue of Proust: I am convinced that one reason why 
Proust’s book has been hailed with such delight is that it 
tastes different from fiction. It is, indeed, not a novel, 
but—half a memoir, half the notebook of a poet-psychologist. 

* * * 

Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses strikes me as less important as 
a work of art than as a symptom. It is an obscene book. 
For pages and pages it is nearly unreadable, making the 
reader ache with boredom; but it contains more artistic 
dynamite than any book published for years. That 
dynamite is placed under the modern novel. The author 
of Ulysses is a man of prodigious talent without a clear 
sense of direction. He has a great air of knowing what he 
wants to do, and evidently the greatest contempt for 
his reader’s comprehension ; but do not let that intimidate 
you. The net result of the great part of his work is to 
show what is not worth doing in fiction—by going one 
better in the directions in which the modern novel is moving. 
Is the object to put life under a magnifying glass and show its 
very texture, the stuff it is made of ? Mr. Joyce employs 
a far stronger glass and writes a vast book about twenty- 
four hours; one sees the carpet from the point of view 
of a beetle. Is the novelist’s object to catch the patter 
and interchange of talk? Mr. Joyce has invented a 
method of record which does it twice as well. Does the 
modern novelist work the sex interest for all it is worth ? 
Mr. Joyce seems to say, “ Oh, you rely on lust, do you, to 
interest people ? You are very feeble; I'll give you the 
real thing.” Does the novelist aim at realism, priding 
himself on shirking nothing which is part of normal ex- 
perience ? Mr. Joyce soon has his hero firmly seated on 
the water-closet. But, above all, the modern novelist 
flatters himself that he interprets the drift of thoughts and 
feelings through the heads of his characters, and here Mr. 
Joyce undercuts him completely. I cannot conceive the 
modern novelist, who is capable of grasping the merits of 
this work and at the same time of comprehending its 
nullity, not being utterly discouraged. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Ladybird. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Bright Shawl, By Joseru Hercesnemer. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Colleagues. By Geratpine Warre. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Speed the Plough, By Mary Burrs. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


Fifty—Fifty. By Nem Lyons. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

The Dreamer. By Leorotp Srero. Melrose. 6s. 

The Lower Pool. By ELLEN Tuorneycrort Fow.er. Hutch- 
inson. 7s. 6d. 


“It is obvious that we are in the presence of a great writer, 
of a great imaginative force, of a master in the expression of 
emotion. What is perhaps not so obvious, but no less true, 
is that we are in the presence of a barbaric genius, of a trun- 
cated imagination, of a thought and an art inchoate and ill- 
digested, of a volcanic eruption that tosses itself quite blindly 
and ineffectually into the sky.”” These words refer to Browning 
and occur in the most final criticism that I know of that en- 
chanting poet. Santayana’s words apply with little modification 
to Mr. Lawrence. 

Three stories are contained in the volume entitled The 
Ladybird, and in the first rush of mingled admiration and repug- 
nance I incline to believe that it is Mr. Lawrence’s most con- 
siderable performance. It is his clearest and most coherent 
protest against the whole civilised conception of Love, and, 
therefore, of Pleasure. Man’s compromises and imperfections, his 
desperate efforts to subject the appetites of the individual to 
the well-being of society, or to educate them into some sort 
of congruity with it, his sublimations, his ideals, his hopes and 
obstinate chivalries, his conscious will itself—all disgust him. 
And for these he would have us substitute the unreasoned 
yearnings of our limbs, the uninstructed movements of our 
senses. He would reduce virility to brute force, femininity to 
subjection, love to lust. In fact, he calls for the destruction of 
the whole noble edifice which men and women have for centuries 
been painfully and precariously building. He demands the 
dissociation of the body from the informing soul. It is to be 
supposed that his next book will show the consequent splendour 
of the soul liberated for some “ purposive activity,” but so 
far he has only insisted with mystical enthusiasm upon the 
claims of the body. He demands, in fact, that society should 
return to the habits and standards of what we call Cave-Men. 
(Probably the Cave-Men were considerably more complicated 
than he would wish, and to find his ideal types, he would need 
to take a step further and pay his homage to the dark chim- 
panzee and the naked ourang-outang). To rationalise this 
demand, he has written a couple of books about the Uncon- 
scious (so far only published in America) which are full of 
references to the solar and cardiac plexi, the lumbar and 
thoracic ganglions. One cannot for a moment admit such a 
division of man in accordance with the structure of his nervous 
system, and such a classification of emotions according to their 
connection with nerve-centres above or below the diaphragm. 
It is the most obvious mistaking of the cart for the horse. Mr. 
Lawrence, it is true, does not actually mention plexi or ganglions 
in the volume under review, but the stories are conditioned by 
such a theory, and in them he continues to insist that the 
centre of life is really the abdomen. In exalting the “ lower 
centres” and attacking the connection between the body’s 
need and the mind’s ideal, he threatens one of the few achieve- 
ments mankind can adduce as evidence of progress. L’amour 
passion and l'amour goit are both great civilising agents ; to 
destroy them is not possible. If it were, it would be an act so 
anarchical as to be feasible only by a maniac. 

Such a demand, unless I completely misunderstand it, cannot 
usefully be discussed. Only ridicule can properly meet it, and 
to that the idea of governing personal relations only in obedience 
to the tingling of our loins is highly susceptible. By reason and 
instinct one rules it out; and with a light heart, because the 
value and fascination of Mr. Lawrence’s writings do not depend 
upon the truth or even the conceivability of the theories that 
inspire them. Those who reject the philosophies of the Ancients 
and the Scholastics (all of them more admissible than Mr. 
Lawrence’s howl), are not thereby debarred from enjoyment 
of the temples and cathedrals, statues and paintings, mythical 
tragedies and divine comedies based upon them. If Mr. 
Lawrence has, as I believe, as much genius as any living writer 
we know of, it is as a poet, the best romantic poet that we 
now have. (I am, of course, not considering his verse.) Un- 

luckily, this is not a romantic age. And many people, if I may 





take myself as in any way typical, will find something of the 
same difficulty in appreciating Mr. Lawrence as our great- 
great-grandfathers had in appreciating Blake. For his work 
is lacking in the qualities that we most affect, form, measure, 
curiosity, analysis, and—in one vague and comprehensive 
indictment—reality. 

The new volume contains three stories of a length which 
seems easier for the author to manage than that of the full 
novel; and the limitation of area makes it easier also for the 
reader, if not entirely to perceive the writer’s design, at least 
to impose some order of his own upon this superb chaos. Each 
tale is unwound in short enough time for one to catch some 
view of it as a whole; the difficulty of doing which with most 
novels becomes almost an impossibility where Mr. Lawrence’s 
method is concerned. The first story gives its title to the new 
volume. It describes the gradual fascination of a married 
Englishwoman by a Czecho-Slovak Count. Mentally and 
spiritually, as well as physically, the woman belongs to the 
Count in the dark, to her husband in the day; or, as Mr. 
Lawrence might put it, in her lower centres to the Count, in 
her higher centres to her husband—and, remember, we are 
told that it is the lower centres that ought to prevail. The 
second story is called The Fox. It describes how a young 
Canadian soldier appears at a farm in England run by two 
girls, and carries one of them off in marriage, having first 
murdered the other as an obstacle to the achievement of his 
design. The third and longest is called The Captain’s Doll. 
It describes a liaison between a British officer in Cologne and 
a German Countess, the course of which is cleared by the death 
(also by murder ?) of the officer’s wife, and ends in marriage. 
Such summaries give no idea of the book, and in writing them 
I have been careful to avoid the use of the word “love.” For 
the emotions that the author depicts and extols are far removed 
from love. It is remarkable that each of the stories is written 
from the point of view of the woman concerned, and in each 
the man takes an almost sadistic pleasure in refusing his love 
and insisting upon utter submission. They all celebrate desire 
triumphing, not only over all principle and reason (that has 
happened in many grand passions), but over the intelligence, 
the imagination, and the conscious will itself; the baser parts 
of the body mastering the heart as well as the brain. 


The Fox moves fairly steadily to its end, and the characters 
in it are recognisable as human beings. As a story it is, I 
think, the best of the three. But then I believe that Mr. 
Lawrence is more important as poet than as story-teller. The 
Ladybird is the most dithyrambic, and in it the desire of body 
for body is sung with greatest force. But it deals with aristo- 
crats, and Mr. Lawrence is more effective when he implants 
these exclusively physical emotions in uneducated folk. He 
has more understanding of them, and it is easier, though perhaps 
no more reasonable, for us to credit their surrender to such 
simplicities of feeling. The third story, The Captain’s Doll, 
is the one I like best, and that because of the sublime descriptions 
it contains of mountain country. One tires of even the intensest 
descriptions of bodily desire. The sense of humour—which is 
only the sense of proportion—comes into play. In a lesser 
artist this everlasting business of hair and loins, this obsession 
with the words “ dark” and “ naked,” would be immediately 
intolerable. Even with Mr. Lawrence, a master of intensity, 
it palls. Like his Captain at Kaprun, we are oppressed by 
“everything so physical. Such magnificent naked limbs and 
naked bodies, and in the streets, in the hotels, everywhere, 
bare, white arms of women and bare, brown, powerful knees 
and thighs of men. The sense of flesh everywhere, and the 
endless ache of flesh.” The descriptions are never only orna- 
mental ; they reflect and intensify the emotions of the characters. 
Often when the writer is occupied, as throughout this volume, 
with dumb and deep desires, the landscape takes on the libi- 
dinous horror of a landscape in a bad dream. In Women in 
Love, where the obsession was at its strongest, if a man rode 
a horse, it was a mare; if a woman fed a deer, it was a stag. 
In the new book, if a woman sews, it is a man’s shirt; if she 
embroiders, it is a bedspread. The cumulative effect is terrific. 
But here are two quotations run into one to illustrate Mr. 
Lawrence’s genius and method : 


This valley was just a mountain cleft, cleft sheer in the hard, 
living rock, with black trees like hair flourishing in this secret, naked 
place of the earth. At the bottom of the open wedge forever 
roared the rampant insatiable water. The sky from above was 
like a sharp wedge forcing its way into the earth’s cleavage, and 
that eternal ferocious water was like the steel edge of the wedge, 
the terrible tip biting into the rocks’ intensity. Who could have 
thought that the soft sky of light and the soft foam of water 
could thrust and penetrate into the dark, strong earth? ... 
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A gruesome descent of stones and blocks of rock, the little valley 
bed, with a river raving through. On the left rose the grey rock, 
but the glacier was there, sending down great paws of ice. It 
was like some great, deep furred ice-bear lying spread upon the 
top heights. and reaching down terrible paws of ice into the valley : 
like some immense sky-bear fishing in the earth’s solid hollows 
from above. 

In the essay on Browning with words from which I started 
this review there is another passage with which I can end. 
For it seems to me most eloquently to define the powers of that 
poetry in which I believe Mr. Lawrence to be so strong. ‘“ The 
poetry of barbarism is not without its charm. It can play 
with sense and passion the more readily and freely in that it 
does not aspire to subordinate them to a clear thought or a 
tenable attitude of the will. It can impart the transitive 
emotions which it expresses ; it can find many partial harmonies 
of mood and fancy ; it can, by virtue of its red-hot irrationality, 
utter wilder cries, surrender itself and us to more absolute 
passion, and heap up a more indiscriminate wealth of images 
than belong to poets of seasoned experience or of heavenly 
inspiration. . . . The power to stimulate is the beginning of 
greatness, and when the barbarous poet has genius, as he well 
may have, he stimulates all the more powerfully on account 
of the crudity of his methods and the recklessness of his 
emotions.” 

If one paragraph only is left in which to throw out a few 
comments on some other novels that I have been reading, it is 
in deliberate accordance with what I conceive to be their 
relative importance. The Bright Shawl, ‘* Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
latest’ ; plot and passion in Cuba thirty years ago ; castanets, 
revolutionaries, sombreros, etc. Should sell magnificently. 
Colleagues, ** A novel without a man ” ; choses vues in a woman’s 
training college. There seems no doubt that women are 
detestable when segregated, with no men about for them to 
impress by their amiability. Speed the Plough, short stories 
by a new woman writer. The first one raises very high hopes, 
which the others effectively destroy. Fifty-fifty, short stories 
of great merit, written by a man; some of them good enough 
for a place in an anthology of contemporary tales. The 
Dreamer, a school and university novel by a Cambridge man ; 
neither as silly nor as amusing as similar goods from Oxford. 
The Lower Pool, a gentle and sensible book by a late Victorian, 
and one of the few modern novels I have read which make 
piety attractive. RayMOND MorTIMER. 


RADICALS AND MODERATES 


Letters of James Gibbons Huneker. Edited by JosEPrHINEe 

HunNEKER. Laurie. 21s. 

Americans. By Sruarr P. SHerman. Scribners. 10s. 

When James G. Huneker was publishing his memoirs serially 
in the Philadelphia Press during 1918, the hoardings of that 
sedate city displayed a three-piece portrait of the author. It 
was a full-length representation, and measured eight feet in 
height. There must be few English critics, if any, who can 
even secretly hope for such honour in their own country. But 
then—we have no Hunekers. 

Huneker, of course, was not a man who deliberately sought 
the blaze of celebrity which he latterly enjoyed. That poster, 
to be fair, he described in a letter as “‘a horror.” But the 
rushing energy of his character, his flamboyant enthusiasms, 
and his torrential fluency marked him down as a sure victim 
of the fatal American tendency to “star” or “feature” a 
vivid personality, and he was inextricably caught up in that 
journalistic habit of life and mind which is the bane of American 
literature. These letters show him constantly preoccupied, at 
home and abroad, with questions of space and contracts and 
daily output. Not that he was ever a hack writer, ready to 
trot or canter as desired down any highway or byway; but 
from first to last he was overdriven, or overdrove himself. In 
1912, in Paris, 

I accomplished the well-nigh crazy feat of writing 33,000 words 
from a Thursday night to a Sunday morning (i.e. Monday 3.30 a.m.). 
Several days I wrote 14 hours at a stretch. . . . You see it was 
a case of saving up 3 weeks accumulated impressions, and then— 
fizz, phew, bang!! 

And on the same European trip he writes also : 

I've interviewed Lloyd George (N.Y. World), Joseph Conrad 
(Times), Matisse (Times), the Futurists (Metropolitan Magazine), 
Richard Strauss (the same) specials on Vienna (Century 
Magazine), and Prague for Scribners; not to mention articles on 
modern German art (which I abominate) and one on Vermeer 
(['ve seen every Vermeer in existence, even the one down in 
Budapesth). 


And so on, year after year. No wonder he cries out, more 
than once, “Too many concerts! Too many pictures!” 

These letters, collected and arranged by Mrs. Huneker, range 
from 1886 down to 1921, when he died. Throughout them we 
can find a great deal of his literary, musical and artistic opinions 
summarised or hinted at. And compared with the volumes of 
his essays, they give a more approachable, less ruthless impres- 
sion of this swashbuckling individualist of criticism—descended, 
he tells us, from seventeenth-century Magyar settlers and a 
Fenian maternal grandfather. For the most part they were 
addressed to close friends (Mr. John Quinn, Mr. Mencken, 
Mr. Benjamin de Casseres, E. H. Krehbiel, and Senator Lodge 
among the best-known), and have the virtues and vices of such 
collections; much frankness and an agreeable heedlessness of 
print, but cumbered with many trivialities needlessly com- 
memorated. ‘The personal interests of the ook are naturally 
chiefly transatlantic, but of literary and artistic London there 
are some decidedly amusing glimpses, on certain of which 
Mr. George Moore’s comments would be of especial interest. 

Huneker will probably be best remembered for his pioneering 
qualities. It was he who inserted, into the brownstone walls 
of the Puritan, New England tradition of American letters, 
those threatening wedges upon which the ingenious Mr. Mencken 
and a stiJl younger generation have since been hammering with 
such vociferous energy. But amid the racket of the hammers 
is heard the still, small voice of—the professor . . . Prof. Stuart 
Sherman, we soon gather from these collected essays, does not 
like the look of those wedges at all. He would very much like 
to wrench them all out, and has a shrewd suspicion that, if 
only he could, he would find them quite unforgivably stamped 
*“*Made in Germany.” But he has also an uncomfortable 
feeling that the harm has been done, and now he can only give 
admonitions to the housebreakers. 

Prof. Sherman writes entertainingly (if his bonhomie is some- 
times a trifle arch), and with careful lucidity, and is admittedly 
a critic of wide influence in his country. His case against the 
younger generation (‘‘ our over-heated young people,” he calls 
them at one point), as presented especially in the first two papers 
in Americans, is both interesting and characteristic. Taking 
the representative names of Messrs. Huneker, Mencken (his 
particular red rag), Lewisohn, Hackett, Van Wyck Brooks, 
and Randolph Bourne, he asserts that this is not a group 

which should be expected to hear any profound murmuring of 

ancestral voices or to experience any mysterious inflowing of 

national experience in meditating on the names of Mark Twain, 

Whitman, Thoreau, Lincoln, Emerson, Franklin, and Bradford; 


and he proceeds to.argue that although these gentlemen cannot 
be blamed “ for an ability to connect themselves vitally with this 
line of Americans, for their inability to receive its traditions 
or to carry it on,” they are merely “ restless impressionists, 
almost destitute of doctrine,”’ and united only by their common 
bugbears of Babbitts and professors and suchlike. Professor 
Sherman, in fact, resents the onslaughts of the radical critics 
not so much because they are radical as because he suspects their 
minds of an “alien” or immigrant temper. He is primarily 
a nationalist and conceives American nationalism as an Anglo- 
Saxon product. His opponents, however, conceive American 
nationalism as something not yet fully born, and in any case as 
neither exclusively nor even predominantly Anglo-Saxon in 
character. What it may be they cannot tell; they do not 
profess to know: “ we don’t know where we're going, but we’re 
on our way”; the onrush and turmoil of the States seem to 
them still a phantasmagoria from which the living soul and body 
of an American nationality have not yet disentangled them- 
selves. But to them Ellis Island is at least as significant as 
Plymouth Rock, and the introduction of new and foreign strains 
is a process as inevitable in American literature as in the actual 
formation of the American stock. There lies one great issue 
between the Radicals and Conservatives (or Moderates) in 
American literary politics. It is panicky to imagine that the 
best of the old tradition is in any real and lasting danger from 
the man-eating fauves of Baltimore or Chicago. But to us who 
watch from without, securely au-dessus de la mélée, their indiscre- 
tions and headlong rushes are decidedly more stimulating than 
the stonewalling tactics of the “ safety first ” school of critics. 
Professor Sherman, however, discusses many other topics in 
a less controversial vein. His papers on Franklin, Whitman, 
Hawthorne, Roosevelt and the Adams are carefully balanced and 
interesting. And there is an entertaining study of the life of 
Joaquin Miller, the poetical conquistador of the West, that 
pseudo-Byronic figure who was enthusiastically taken up by 
London literary society during a visit in the ‘seventies. He 
worshipped for a time at the Rossetti shrine: it seems a thousand 
pities that Mr. Beerbohm, historical limner to that court, has 
not commemorated the ebullient piety of this picturesque 
pilgrim. H. M. 
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FESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH 


Four Plays of Aeschylus: The Suppliant Maidens, The Persians, 
The Seven Against Thebes, Prometheus Bound. Rendered 
into English verse by G. M. Cookson. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 6s. 

The Oresteia of Aeschylus, Agamemnon, Choepheri, Eumenides. 
Translated by R. C. TREvetyan. The University Press 
of Liverpool, and Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 


Like Homer, Aischylus is a master of design, and from Homer 
he learnt the principles of composition. When the epic poet 
created an Iliad and an Odyssey from the crude mass of epic 
material, he brought unity into chaos by the symmetrical 
arrangement of his episodes and by skilful disposition of his 
decoration. His similes, for example, are cunningly repeated, 
varied, heightened and combined ; not used at random, but 
inserted with the artistry of genius at the right moments in the 
pattern of the poem. The recurrent incidents and images have 
cumulative value. They affect the hearer like repeated and 
developed themes of music. 

Greek Tragedy sprang from the union of the Homeric story 
with the dramatic dance and song. Aischylus, who consum- 
mated the union, had at his command the musical resources of 
the developed choral lyric. He raised the old Homeric devices 
of symmetrical composition and of recurrent imagery to a new 
power: drama and music are triumphantly combined. It was 
structural perfection, as well as more obvious qualities, that 
made Swinburne speak of the Oresteia as “‘ probably on the whole 
the greatest spiritual work of man.” Wagner, when he was 
writing Lohengrin, found inspiration in Aischylus. The effect 
made on him by the Oresteia was, he says, “indescribable,” and 
his ideas about the whole significance of the drama and of the 
theatre were, he adds, “ without a doubt moulded by these 
impressions.” 

Yet the art of Aischylus was becoming unintelligible to 
Athenians themselves a generation after his death. The young 
man in the Clouds who calls him “a chaotic braggart”’ is 
typical. The age of prose had begun. Music herself no longer 
liked or understood large patterns. Patriots and conservatives 
admired the poet of religion and of freedom, but had lost the 
secret of his form. The jest of Pheidippides became a common- 
place of Greco-Roman criticism, and passed with Quintilian’s 
** grandis, grandiloquus, rudis, incompositus ” to the lecture- 
rooms of renaissance humanists and even into modern text- 
books. The moderns had their excuse in the new difficulties of 
text, grammar, unfamiliar ideas. When we smile at Paley’s 
clumsy efforts (“‘ There is present for me to feel the chill, the 
very severe chill of a hostile public executioner ”) we remember 
also our debt to these same unimaginative scholars. It was 
Headlam’s task to continue with more insight the research in 
detail, to determine the text, and to apply his results for the 
elucidation of the poetry and drama. Mr. Cookson and Mr. 
Trevelyan are well qualified to reap the fruit and garner it for 
English readers. Thanks to sound scholarship, their versions 
offer even to readers who have no Greek an image, pale perhaps, 
but living, fof a dramatist who is the worthy peer of the 
Elizabethans, a master of composition who may rank with 
Milton in poetry, with Beethoven in music. 

In Mr. Cookson’s dress, Aischylus moves rapidly, even dances 
to familiar measures, and he speaks a language we can all 
understand. In Mr. Trevelyan’s he has a more impressive gait, 
and is sometimes—let us admit it—heavy on the feet. His 
measures are unfamiliar, and his language, though never mean- 
ingless, is charged with thoughts which need a conscious effort 
from the reader. Partly this difference is due to the different 
qualities of the plays ; partly to a difference in the aims of the 
translators. As to theories of translation, we are content to 
echo Sir Politick’s advice about religion :—‘* Profess none, but 
marvel at the diversity of all.” Mr. Cookson’s version is very 
free, and reads like an original. His Perse and Supplices 
are admirable. For the Septem he makes a valiant effort, but 
this play, so much admired for martial rhetoric by antiquity, 
remains, we fear, for us moderns frankly dull. In the Prome- 
theus, the greatest of the four plays, a stronger touch and a 
higher lyrical flight are needed. Here Mr. Cookson has been less 
successful, but his book is a fine contribution to the new renais- 
sance, and a performance of his Perse would, we are sure, be a 
delight to any audience. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s aim was higher, and his achievement is the 
more remarkable. He sticks closer to the Greek, and his object 


is to give the English reader a faithful rendering not only of its 
meaning, but of its form, its phrasing and its movement. The 
Chiswick performance of his Agamemnon showed, at any rate 


for the iambics and the anapests, that he had succeeded. The 
audience listened spell-bound, and felt that they were listening 
to a drama not merely of fine language but of subtle structure 
and profound significance. Unfortunately, no musical rendering 
of the lyrics was possible, since Mr. Gibbs’s admirable setting of 
the Greek did not exactly fit Mr. Trevelyan’s English. That 
was neither his, nor Mr. Trevelyan’s fault. Though the metrical 
scheme of Aischylus is almost exactly reproduced by Mr. 
Trevelyan, the rhetorical phrasing, on which so much depends, 
is often different. The pauses and the stresses of the sentence 
do not correspond exactly with the pauses and the stresses of 
the metre either in the original or in the English. It would be 
fatal if they did. All the same, the general effect is right. Read 
aloud, or sung by a performer who knows Greek, this version 
would, I think, produce an effect both more impressive and more 
like Greek than any other version that I know. In Mr. Trevelyan’s 
own phrase, the hearer would feel, “ this is a translation, no 
doubt, but a translation into intelligible English metre and 
poetry.” It is a high claim, but it is justified, and so may be 
the hope “‘ that by the study of Greek lyrical structure English 
poets may discover new and unexpected rhythmical possibilities 
in our language.” Swinburne, anyhow, would have agreed. 
J.T. 8. 


OF WAR 


10s. 6d. 
Edited by 


THE ECONOMICS 


The Continental System. By E. F. Heckscuer. 


Effects of the War Upon French Economic Life. 
CHARLES GIDE. 6s. 


Financial Policy of Czecho-Slovakia. By Ators Rasin. 7s. 6d. 


Military Industries of Japan. By Usnisanuro KoBayasual. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 10s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press. 


Dr. Heckscher has brought to light many interesting new facts 
about the working of Napoleon’s Continental System and the 
British Orders in Council, which tend to modify some of the 
views commonly held by historians in this country. He demon- 
strates quite convincingly that the blockades established on 
paper were not seriously enforced or even meant to be enforced 
by either party. Neither side appears to have contemplated the 
possibility of a food blockade. The British Chargé d’Affaires 
in Stockholm, indeed, told Swedish Ministers that “ the star- 
vation system appeared to him to be blameworthy, difficult to 
execute, and conducive to numerous dangers.” The comparison 
drawn with conditions in the recent war is piquant and effective. 
The chief contrast is, of course, the immensely increased power of 
Governments, which the author attributes largely to the greater 
honesty and efficiency of public officials. The only real improve- 
ment, he tells us, in the treatment of neutrals since the beginning 
of last century is that captures at sea are no longer conducted 
by private enterprise. Another contrast, which is illustrated 
by some queer stories, is the way in which business and financial 
relations were kept up with the enemy. Napoleon once had 
occasion to receive a remittance of 37,000,000 francs in silver 
from Mexico, and the Anglo-French-Dutch firm of Hope and Co. 
at Amsterdam arranged for this sum to be transported to Europe 
by a British warship. International finance, smuggling and 
bribery rendered the blockade on both sides ineffective. 

The five monographs on the Effects of the War upon French 
Economic Life, by MM. Mazel, Aftalion, Nogaro and Oualid, 
give a useful summary of wartime measures, but cover only 
a small part of the whole field. The most interesting and 
suggestive account is that of M. Oualid on the organisation of 
labour in France during the war. The least satisfactory, as 
might be expected, is that dealing with French finance ; but 
that is partly because there is so little that is satisfactory for 
a Frenchman to say about it. The writer takes credit for the 
fact that in 1919 the receipts from taxation were actually double 
what they had been before the war; but he ignores the fact 
that the value of the franc was at that time less than one-third 
of its pre-war value. He has to admit that the income-tax 
yielded only “a comparatively small return,” and that the 
‘“War Profits Tax, weakly applied, has produced absurdly 
little revenue.” The monograph on French commercial policy 
during the war is an interesting attempt to generalise the theory 
of war economics. The policy pursued is shown to be based 
upon priority for essential services and monopoly of production 
and import in the hands of the Government or of State-controlled 
consortiums. 

Dr. Rasin’s book on the finances™of Czecho-Slovakia is of 
exceptional interest and is likely to give rise to much discussion 
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among economists. The author was Minister of Finance from 
October, 1918, until he was shot by a Communist a few weeks 

. His most successful achievement was the creation of a 
separate Czech currency by the stamping of Austrian notes. 
He was also responsible for one of the most drastic capital levies 
imposed since the war. In spite of the mass of statistics and 
official information which it contains, the book is a human docu- 
ment and strikingly reveals the author’s fervent belief in free 
competition and his abhorrence of the printing-press. It is 
perhaps too soon to judge of the success of his policy, but his 
strenuous efforts at deflation seem to have been rather disastrous 
for Czecho-Slovak trade and industry during the last twelve 
months. A recent report by the British Vice-Consul states that 
there was unparalleled depression during 1922 and a serious 
increase of unemployment; and that out of twenty-seven 
blast-furnaces with an annual capacity of 1,600,000 tons, only 
six were working with an output of 93,000 tons. But whether 
his policy was right or wrong, Dr. Rasin’s book is a document 
of first-rate historical importance, and an example which might 
well be followed by Chancellors of the Exchequer in other 
countries. 

M. Kobayashi’s book on the Military Industries of Japan is a 
curious work to be published by an institution devoted to the 
cause of international peace. The first part gives a detailed 
and technical account of the development of naval and military 
armaments in Japan, including the present capacity, equipment 
and staff of all the Japanese Government’s arsenals and ordnance 
factories. It is the sort of information that military and naval 
attachés are supposed to ferret out for their respective War 
departments. Part.II. describes the economic effects of the 
growth of armaments from the time when a Russian warship 
was driven ashore by the British during the Crimean War down 
to the year 1913. The author’s conclusion is that the manu- 
facture of armaments in Japan has not only laid the foundation 
of her military and naval strength and led to her rapid rise to 
the status of a Great Power (and, we might add, to a permanent 
seat on the Council of the League of Nations), but has also been 
the most important factor in the advancement of science and 
art, the diffusion of education, and the development of a civilised 
standard of national economy. The broad truth of this cannot 
be doubted. Japan presents a strong case to the apologist of 
militarism. But perhaps there is another side to the beneficial 
results described by the author. On the question of labour 
conditions he remarks somewhat naively that since “ it is rather 
a characteristic of the Japanese workman not to have the 
spirit of insubordination to his employer, any riot such as a 
strike has never been carried out, and so the control of the 
public peace is very easy.” What a happy country! A 
flourishing “military industry” and no strikes! 


THESE LIBERTIES 
These Liberties. By Evor. Methuen. 4s. 6d. 


The books which are easiest to read are those which it is most 
difficult to review. Indeed, if a book goes far enough in this 
direction, it will risk not being reviewed at all, for the reviewer 
will not only read the book but he will go on reading it again 
and again, and every time he reads it, he will use up that space 
of time which should be devoted to reviewing it. 

These Liberties, by Evoe, is just such a book. It is difficult 
not only to stop reading it but to stop reading it again, once you 
take it up; and once you begin reading it, to write about it 
seems utterly superfluous. Evoe’s particular tour desprit is 
made manifest even on the title-page in the epigraph : 

their virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of their taking-off. 

These Liberties is a book of parodies. The liberties are taken 
with modern prose writers and poets ; with Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. 
Middleton Murry, Mr. George Moore, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and other poets and novelists, old and young. 

Like all good parodies, they are an acute and subtle form of 
criticism. But they are more than this. Evoe does more than 
imitate the manner and underline the mannerisms of his victims. 
He does more than achieve fantastic or jcomic contrast by 
applying a well-known and serious manner to an incongruous 
subject. He seems to assimilate and employ the very inflexions 
and accents of the poet or the writer with whom liberty 
is being taken, and if you happen to know the author 
personally, you will hear, as you read the parody, the voice not 
of Evoe but of the author in question. : 


So much for the artistic part of the book, which would be 
difficult to overpraise. There is besides this the joy of Evoe's 
peculiar wit and his fun. We will take a few examples. Does 
not the following give the quintessential flavour of George 
Moore ? 

“ But why was no portrait of me made ?” I murmured, almost 
angrily, as I stood in front of a looking glass one evening last week 
and finished the ends of my white bow for Cremorne. “ Landseer 
might have done it, or Millais, but never Rossetti.” 


And Mr. Chesterton at a football match, feeling how much 
there is in common between professional football and “ the 
purposeful surge of Gothic architecture,” after comparing the 
outside forwards to flying buttresses, is made to say this : 

“One might even go so far as to say that the referee himself 
is fairly frequently regarded as a nave. 

Perhaps the most subtle of all these easily pardonable liberties 
are those taken with Mr. Thomas Hardy’s muse. The lyric is 
called ‘“*The Rencontre ” (Smokers’ Club story). Here is a 
stanza: 

Then she with a laugh: “ You are overlate 
For the lych-gate this eve.” 

And I: “ Yet you will not have to wait, 
For there overbeetles us both a fate 
Beyond our power of escapement, I believe.” 

We should offer much thanks for the word “overbeetles.” 
Evoe can catch the accents of the modern Muse with equal 
accuracy and felicity. Listen to him speaking with the voice 
of Mr. Squire in a poem about rivers: 

South again is the Orinoco ; 
But Ah! that great river the Orinoco, 
That rolls through (I think) Venezuela 
Its glorious milk-white flood ; 
Every one I have loved of these rivers 
That glass the strange leaves of the forests, 
That bear noble barges, or end in 
Nasty grey mud. 
But to enjoy these liberties to the full, one must take no liberty 
with them. One must read them straight through, from 
beginning to end, and not quote passages; and the reader 
will find himself, if he does this, faced with a quantity of rare 
treats. He will prefer this or that, according to his individual 
taste. It is quite likely that he may agree with this reviewer in 
thinking that the book contains no more perfect a whole than 
“The Meadow,” a spring idyll in the manner of Mr, Middleton 


Murry. 


A STATESMAN IN MUFTI 


Memories of Travel. By Viscounr Bryce. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The late Lord Bryce was wise enough to spend almost as much 
time in examining the world as in trying to govern it. This 
volume is one of the results of his lifelong hobby of foreign travel. 
Lord Bryce has devoted a large part of this book to a series of 
verbal pictures of natural scenery. His method is pre-Raphael- 
ite, both in its minuteness and literalness of detail, and also in 
what one may call that moral enthusiasm for the subject which 
was part of the faith of that school of painting. His pictures of 
the Grand Canyon, the whole panorama of Iceland, the moun- 
tains of Hungary and of Poland, are all drawn with a 
certainty of touch that has a somewhat unexpected fascination. 
He conveys a sense of living personality, though the features are 
geographical and not human at all. Men and women, of course, 
intrude into the picture, but they are not treated with the 
same reverence. One feels certain that Lord Bryce had a very 
near Norse ancestor, who was more afraid of the gods of hill 
and forest than of his fellow-men. 

Indeed, to some natures the face and character of the earth 
are more arresting than the face of man. It would be possible 
(indeed Lord Bryce almost does it in this volume) to write a 
psychological novel in which the heroine is a beautiful French 
river, and the villain an Icelandic sea cliff, and the hero a glade 
in a Hungarian forest of the Carpathians. It is not that Bryce 
was original—was he not the embodiment of Scottish Liberal- 
ism ?—his taste was very orthodox; thus he writes: “Ina 
waterfall it is not the size that charms us nearly so much as 
brilliance of colour, grace of form, and the happy disposition 
of surrounding rocks and trees . . an ancient larch 
dropping its boughs across the chasm, a tall tower of rock,” 
etc., etc. True, this is the pet waterfall of the Christmas card ; 
yet we can read pages of Lord Bryce’s landscapes with pleasure. 

There is another side to this volume. It is the notebook of 
a man who had also an eye for political details. Now, books 
of travel are good places to search for political information. 
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Half the rubbish talked on political platforms can be con- 
clusively contradicted by the unguarded admissions of the 
traveller who forgets whether he belongs to the Reds or the 
Blues. For example, Lord Bryce was an earnest defender of 
oppressed peoples, and probably said many enthusiastic words 
about the rights of the Poles. Yet, as a traveller, he remarks : 
“*There were no visible signs of agitation against Austrian rule 
in Galicia, nor were any apparent among the Slovaks of Northern 
Hungary.” Again, the Poles “‘do not appear to have much 
misgovernment to complain of . . . are freely admitted 
into the best posts under Government.” He goes on to describe 
the happy and prosperous peasant under Austrian rule: ‘‘ Politics 
they have never known or cared about, for all the Polish risings 
were the work of the nobles and the townfolk. Even in Russia, 
the peasants took but little part in the last two struggles, and, 
as everybody knows, they were sometimes actually hostile to 
the insurgents.” One begins to wonder who exactly it is that 
gets up revolutions. There is not a little subconscious political 
theory to be discovered in Lord Bryce’s rather innocent prattle 
as a traveller. 


SERIOUS CRITICISM 


First Essays on Literature. By Epwarp SHanxs. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


In a prefatory note to this collection of articles on literary 
subjects Mr. Shanks informs his readers that what he thought 
five years ago he does not necessarily think now, and that he 
has even gone so far, in one instance, as to change a negative 
into an affirmative. There was really no need to uncover his 
tracks, for the critic is not one who answers riddles to which 
someone else holds the key. We do not, in fact, judge a critic only 
by the number of times he is right or wrong, but by the degree 
of sensitiveness he shows. In any case Mr. Shanks is never 
wrong; he has an unimpeachable taste and a nose like a pointer 
for the inept and the pretentious. He also knows when to praise, 
as the essay on Mr. Belloc shows, but generally he is too busy 
appraising to waste time in mere enthusiasm. If there is one 
impression which the book makes as a whole, it is unfortunately 
that none of the writers dealt with are so interesting as we had 
thought them. 

A book of this kind, so intelligent and industrious in its 
endeavour to separate the dross from the real metal, is likely 
to rouse less interest than its austerity of purpose deserves, 
because too little of the experience on which the statements are 
based is communicated to the reader. The writing is seldom 
that of a man richly charged with westhetic experience, so that, 
conscious of little underlying emotion, the reader is not con- 
strained to follow the surface thought. Pater, perhaps, some- 
times allowed his imagination too much rein, but without this 
interpretative effort, this myth-creating function which makes 
the critic a poet in a secondary degree, reasonable criticism 
appears cold and unfurnished. Mr. Shanks permits himself no 
fairy tales, and this is, one feels, a deliberate discipline, for a 
very active fancy now and then peeps between the leaves. It 
in a spirit, speculative and a little faunish, and though never 
allowed at the adult dinner-table, so scratches and scampers 
overhead in the nursery that its presence cannot be completely 
ignored. They are not always the most welcome guests who 
insist, when their host prevaricates “* The child will only worry 
you” that they “love children, however mischievous.” We, 
at least, are certain that we should like to see more of this child 
which revels in the romances of Mr. Wells, yet has the good sense 
of its parent not to be duped by the sugar-coating of the later 
novels ; the child, too, which builds, or would build, castles in 
Utopia. If Mr. Shanks would sometimes unlock that nursery 
door the consequent inrush of irresponsibility would do no harm 
to the more solid pieces of his mental furniture and it would 
greatly enliven his work. 

The essay on Mr. Wells is the happiest ; it is full of good sense ; 
that on Goethe is a painstaking attempt to place, in a very short 
space, that protean character, and succeeds in striking a nice 
balance between idolatry and depreciation. It is this middle 
path which Mr. Shanks treads throughout with balance and 
agility, though it is naturally more appropriate to a prose than 
to a poetic subject. The analysis of Mr. Freeman’s poetry does 
draw attention to the more attractive virtues of that unprovo- 
cative writer; that of Samuel Butler, on the other hand, is 
excessively judicious. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. Goren. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
Apart from some unnecessary psycho-analytic jargon this mono- 
graph is an interesting attempt to trace the development of legal 


Allen and 





process from the primitive organised ritual by which aboriginal man 
sought to regulate the otherwise disastrous results of the blood feud ; 
whole races have been extinguished by the avenging relatives of 
injured parties, and primitive man sought a device for the pre- 
servation of the group. A typical rudimentary device of the kind 
is employed by Australian aborigines ; an offender is given a shield to 
defend himself with, and perhaps a friend ; the injured party’s friends 
advance to within a prescribed distance and hurl their spears at him ; 
the subsequent procedure is regulated minutely by custom, and the 
whole affair, simple though it is, is a rudimentary form of the ordeal 
which in later stages of culture developed an intricate ceremonia) 
and led to the beginnings of law. This book is the result of wide 
reading and should interest students of anthropology. 


Louise Imogen Guiney. By E. M. Tentson. Macmillan. 15s. 

Louise Imogen Guiney was that rather rare figure in literature, a 
Roman Catholic and a native of New England. As a friend of the 
hospitable Mrs. Fields she knew the “‘ Boston Group ” when its glory 
was passing away. But her outlook had little in common with theirs, 
Her interests and sympathies turned to the past, the past that repre- 
sented, for her, monarchy, the Roman Catholic Church, troubadours, 
knighthood. Her view of it was romantic rather than historical ; 
but in the poems and essays her Puritan environment makes itself 
felt, curbing luxuriance and keeping ecstasy at a distance—an example 
of restraint wasted on her biographer, whose piety sometimes outruns 
his judgment. Perhaps from the diversity of influences brought to 
bear on it, her work has no easily-recognisable impress ; it is always 
pleasing, technically accomplished, and, if at times over-condensed, 
need never have undergone the charge of obscurity. It has beautiful 
lines : 

** Keen as the ancient drift of sleep on dying faces blown ” ; 
and its unfamiliarity to most English readers is hard to account for. 
Mr. Tenison’s rather discursive biography should remedy this. Miss 
Guiney’s admiration for England surpassed Henry James’s in its 
fervour. ‘‘ Please don’t forget to pray without ceasing,” she writes, 
“that I may stay in England. I would be built in, like mortar in a 
wall!” Her life is the record of a struggle against straitened circum- 
stances, and it is sad to think of the scholar and student of Henry 
Vaughan working eleven hours a day in a post-office. With a single 
exception her works are now practically unprocurable. Mr. Tenison’s 
fragments and quotations (if not his plea for the wholesale rediscovery 
of forgotten authors) make us hope that a collected edition will not 
be long delayed. 
Pan’s People. By the Hon. Girperr Coteripce. Fisher Unwin. 

9s. 

These nature studies are written round incidents in the author’s 
encounters with birds and animals. With numerous robins, for 
instance, he has been on long-standing terms of intimacy—not a 
difficult achievement, as he admits, for the robin is always anxious 
to be familiar; were it as elusive as the nightingale it might obtain 
more of the credit it deserves as a songster. Cats interest the author 
more than dogs, being cleverer and less servile ; public feeling, he 
thinks, has swung round in recent years in favour of the cat. In an 
interesting essay on animal attractions and repulsions he discusses 
why we shudder at some animals and adore others. We have an 
unreasoning antipathy to anything with more than four legs—spiders, 
for instance. Some people claim to possess a “sixth sense” by 
which they know when a spider is in the room. His conclusion is that 
the sense of smell, either with or without the conscious use of the 
olfactory nerves, is responsible for all such attractions and repulsions. 
At the same time he considers it probable that animals have a tele- 
pathic sense which, in general, has become atrophied in man. His 
object, however, is not to advance theories, but to encourage obser- 
vation ; he has certainly produced a charming book. 


Jersey. By B. B. Exuiorr. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Jersey might long to be saved from its friends ; it is so often the 
subject ofexaggerated description, and this has done it a disservice. One 
is led to expect an Eldorado of unsurpassed loveliness—an isle of the 
Pacific with the coasts of Cornwall, the lanes of Devonshire and a 
charming people rather like the Irish. Naturally one is disappointed ; 
certainly the rocky north coast is well worth exploring, and the bays 
of St. Brelade’s and of Portelet are first-rate places for the quiet 
sandy beach sort of holiday—provided the right accommodation is 
obtainable and the month is not August, when the chars-A-bancs of 
St. Helier (a town of hotels) are at their worst. Everyone knows of 
the unique laws and forms of government. Divorce is not recognised ; 
the Married Women’s Property Act is not applicable in the island, 
and, unless a formal separation is made, the husband has complete 
control over his wife’s property. The law of heredity resembles 
gavelkind. The eldest son takes the dwelling-house, a small portion 
of land, and one-tenth in value of the remainder of the property ; the 
rest is divided amongst all the children. The effect of this has been 
the perpetuation of small farms and the governing of the island by 
the thrifty, hard-working, unprogressive and matter-of-fact small 
farmers, instead of by a few powerful families. Visitors will find this 
book useful. It has the merit of not overpraising the scenery or 
climate, and it gives all the topographical and historical information 
that the inquiring visitor is likely to require. A chapter is devoted 
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The Emergency Meal 


Professional or business people, who some- 
times through pressure of work or lack 
of appetite miss a regular meal, find 





an admirable substitute—a complete food 
beverage—very easily digested whilst rich 
in all that is required to maintain 
strength and vitality. It is at once 
palatable, satisfying, and _ sustaining. 
Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 
Write for a sample, sent post 
free upon application to 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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to golf; but no reference is made to another sport, swimming, for 
which the islanders are justly famous. The book is illustrated by 
some charming etchings. 


All in a Lifetime. By Henry Morcenrsav. Heinemann. 21s. 

Mr. Morgenthau was the American Ambassador to Turkey during 
the War. His views on the Near East are of considerable interest, 
and especially at those points on which the general foreign policy of 
the United States has some bearing. ‘‘ No solution of the Asia Minor 
problem which ignores the fact that its population is 75 per cent. 
Turkish can be considered satisfactory or durable. The only two 
countries having any prospect of successfully holding a mandate over 
Anatolia are Great Britain and the United States.” Mr. Morgenthau 
was in favour of America undertaking responsibilities which she has 
refused. Mr. Morgenthau is a lawyer by training, a politician by 
instinct. The first half of this clear, straightforward book takes 
us to the War; the last 200 pages are concerned with the Eastern 
politics of the War and the subsequent treaties. Before the War Mr. 
Morgenthau’s chief interest in Turkey was to foster “the civilising 
work of the Christian missions which so gloriously exemplified the 
American spirit at its best.” 


Celebrities : Little Stories about Famous Folk. By Coutson KERNAHAN. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 

This is a big book (816 large pages) containing much padding, 
several fairly interesting photographs and some tiny little stories 
about the above-mentioned “famous folk”; how Mr. Kernahan 
refused to write an intimate account of Swinburne’s life, even for 
£130, “when Mr. Birrell was bored,” anecdotes about Jerome K, 
Jerome, how Lord Rosebery tripped over Mr. Kernahan’s bag, how 
Mr. Harold Phillip’s (brother of the poet) tie fell into his soup when 
dining with the Duchess of Albany, etc., etc. ‘“‘ The Reverend Silas K. 
Hocking is, as all the world knows, a writer whose circulation— 
his books, not his blood—runs into millions”: we do not quote this 
sentence as the happiest specimen of the author’s humour, but 
because the texture of the book can be best suggested by saying that 
it does not seem in any way out of place. 


The British Coal-Mining Industry During the War. By Sir R. A. S. 
RepMayne, K.C.B., M.Sc. Published on behalf of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace at the Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Redmayne’s book is a further volume in the Carnegie 
“Economic and Social History of the World War.” In accordance 
with the aim of the series as a whole, the writer sets out rather to give 
a full statement of the facts than to attempt any final valuation or 
interpretation of them. The result is a book which makes dull reading, 
but is crammed full of valuable facts for reference. Sir Richard 
Redmayne tells very fully the story of the various War-time expedi- 
ents for the control of the mining industry—the various Committees, 
the administrative machinery, the regulation of exports, prices, wages 
and production. It is a pity that he does not deal so fully with the 
position from the coalowners’ point of view—the material dealing 
with mining profits is very scrappy and unsatisfactory. The book 
covers the post-War period up to the end of the national lock-out of 
1921 (which is wrongly described as a strike) ; but these latter sections 
are brief and sketchy, and the whole question of decontrol is very 
inadequately, and, I think, unfairly dealt with. Sir Richard Red- 
mayne has written a useful book of reference ; but he has refrained, 
save incidentally, from expressing his own conclusions on either the 
past or the future. Students will quarry here for material ; but the 
general reader will hardly be attracted to his dry and usually colourless 
narrative. 


THE CITY 


HE public issue of £15,000,000 of 4 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds on Saturday last was so sudden that its significance 
could easily be missed. This is the first time that the 

Treasury has offered a single line of its Bonds to the public on 
® prospectus, and a week previously it had withdrawn the 
4} per cent. Bonds from tenders. The money is doubtless 
required to pay off National War Bonds maturing shortly, which 
have not been converted, but the Treasury has probably been 
testing the public to see if it would take a government issue 
bearing a lower rate of interest. If so, the experiment has been 
a success, for the prospectus was only advertised on Saturday 
last, and the issue was largely over-subscribed first thing 
Monday morning. The Bonds bear interest at the rate of 
4 per cent., and were issued at £94 10s. per £100. They are 
repayable at par on April 15th, 1933, the government having 
the right, however, to repay them at this rate two years’ earlier, 
so that they are ten-year Bonds with the possibility of becoming 
eight-year Bonds. The yield at the issue price is £4 4s. 7d. per 
cent., which is increased to £4 14s. 2d. per cent. by the profit 
on redemption in 1988. This is a lower yield than that offered 





by any similar government security, and the great success of 
the issue, which is now quoted at about one premium, i.c., 
£95 10s. per £100, may encourage the Treasury to make a larger 
issue. 

* * * 

The much heralded issue of “ Johnnie Walker” also made 
its appearance last week-end, and was immediately over- 
subscribed. The public were invited to subscribe to £2,000,000 
of 6 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 99, and £1,500,000 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares at par. It is symp- 
tomatic that this, one of the biggest industrial issues of recent 
times, should be connected with the drink trade, and it is quite 
in the order of things that the chief proprietors and managing 
directors should be titled people, that being the customary 
reward in this country for distinguished services to the cause 
of humanity. The flotation has taken the shape of a new 
public company, which purchases the business from the old 
private company, and the proprietors of the latter receive as 
consideration the whole of the £1,260,000 of ordinary shares 
and £2,835,000 in cash, while £100,297 is provided by the public 
as compensation for the retiring directors of the old company. 
Less than a year ago an operation of similar magnitude took place 
in the brewing industry, when the investing public provided some 
millions to buy out the existing proprietors of Peter Walker 
and Cain, the great brewers in the North of England; it is 
evident that some people in both branches of our great liquor 
trade think the time has come to pass on their businesses to the 
public, themselves taking cash. The old Persian poet knew a 
thing or two when he wrote: “O take the cash and let the 
credit go.” 

2 * * 

When the Rubber Shareholders’ Association was formed, a 
few critics considered that it was unnecessary, and that it 
merely overlapped with the Rubber Growers’ Association. As 
it happens, however, the former Association has been of con- 
siderable assistance to its elder brother, but its latest departure 
is one which shows that it can perform a function quite outside 
the scope of an organisation representing the plantation com- 
panies as distinct from shareholders therein. The Rubber 
Shareholders’ Association has had the brilliant idea of drawing 
up a standard form of accounts, including balance-sheet and 
trading and profit and loss account, which, it suggests, be adopted 
by every rubber plantation company. In the accompanying 
circular the Association sets forth the following postulates : 


1. The object of all book-keeping should be the providing of a 
true and complete statement of affairs at any given time. 

2. The owners of a business are entitled to the information pro- 
vided by correct book-keeping. 

8. In the case of a Joint Stock Company, the owners of the business 
are the shareholders. 


Criticisms and suggestions like these draft standardised accounts 
are invited, and it may be taken for granted that the association 
will bring pressure to bear upon those companies which refuse 
to adopt them. 

* * * 

The Boards of some rubber companies are “undoubtedly 
connected with Managing and Selling Agencies both in the 
East and Great Britain, and these are not likely to display any 
undue enthusiasm for adopting a form of profit and loss account 
which compels them to attach figures to items reading: 


To Eastern Agents’ Commission and Charges. 
To Agents’ Commission and Charges in the United Kingdom. 


It will be interesting to see what arguments they put forward 
to show why the standardised form of accounts, including these 
items (which, however, they will not mention), should not be 
adopted ; their task will be rendered somewhat difficult by 
reason of the fact that the standardised form has received the 
full endorsement of Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and 
Company, who evidently realise that these items will arouse 
the greatest amount of opposition. They state that: 


We might add with regard to the detailed information which it 
is proposed should be given in the first section of the Trading and 
Profit and Loss Account, that, so far as our experience goes, the 
tendency appears to be to show only the net trading result after 
deducting from the gross profits of the crop, the Estate Expenditure 
and Selling Charges. We think, however, that it is preferable that 
the various items should be separated, as set out in the pro forme 
Accounts. 

We shall hear more of this in future, and meantime the Rubber 

Shareholders’ Association is to be felicitated upon initiating 

something that should not stop at rubber producing companies- 
A. Emm Davres. 
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. JHE HUMAN HAIR | 
. Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “‘ Scalp Massage,”’ “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. { 
N “ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

) “The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 

ee yy 4) —_—— preservation and restoration of 

the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.’—Medical Record. ( 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1, 
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OOKS.—Housman’s Last Poems, rst. Edit., 21s.; Who’s Who, 
1922, 228. post free ; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 63s. 
for 22s. ; Cox’s Adventures on the Columbia River, 1831, rare, 2 vols., £6 6s. ; 

Burton’s Goa and the Blue Mountains, 1851, £3 38.; Burton’s I] Pentamerone, large 
paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Burton's First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 
308.; Byron’s Astarte, t. de Luxe, only 200 done, £3 108.; Cave’s Book of 
Ceylon, 1908, 308.; Cave’s Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 38.; Maitland’s Domes- 
day Book and Beyond, 1897, 308.; Flora of Mentone, by Moggridge, 1874, £3 3s. ; 
Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, 
£5 58; Gautier’s Works, “‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; 
Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258. ; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 
1891, 1st Edit., 30s.; Three Plays for Puritans, rst t., 1901, 258.; Wilfred 
Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit., 1889, 25s.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan le, 128. 6d. ; ‘ lish 
ome from Charles I. to George IV., 308. ; aan Gustine Coronatorum, 
14 vols., {12 128., aone-epes ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edit., 138.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, 
{10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine 
lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 
7 , £2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 
£6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s.; Wilde’s Salome 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have to it elsewhere try me. I am the most book-finder extant.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, \. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID + - - - - - #£18,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - £11,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,900 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
urance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


EEE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Even the healthiest rson is liable 
to disablement or death from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





GEORGE LONG, of Lifeboat Cottage, Blakeney, Norfolk, 
fisherman, a British subject of full age, formerly known as George Long Daniel, 
hereby declare that from this date I have discontinued and abandoned the 
said surname of Daniel and desire to be known and described by my present name 


of George Long. 
Signed GEORGE LONG. 
Witness: ALBERT JAMES WOODHOUSE, Clay-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, 
Commission Agent, Blakeney, Norfolk, March 22nd, 1923. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net): Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, tMustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s - 

dide, 50 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 5s., Bain, 


Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15 ; ys Diary, 
by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Stan Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., et Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. a vatel 
~~ £3 6d.; Casano 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.); Irving's 
mes and Criminals, 4s. 6d 6d.) ; gn 


. 6d. (pub. 7s. > 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Rath ues, Genuine and Spurious, 258. ; Geo. Borrow's 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. purchased. Baxter 
Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 





HE ENGLISH GYMNOSOPHIST SOCIETY wishes to rent piece 
of ground near London, enclosed and suitable for sun-bathing.—Tugs Secre- 
TARY, care of The Healthy Life Society, 41 Margaret Street, W. 1. 


TANDING MORTGAGE INVESTMENT.— Pair of Freehold 
Houses offered as security for about {600 at 5} per cent. Owner requires 
cash to build a house.—Epwarps, 88 Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 6. 


ADY, living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 

6 years to educate with her own two little girls. fied Froebel and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child.— 

Box 857, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secrerary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 














Ce HOUSE TO LET (furnished) from April 7th-30th, near 
Wallingford, 20 minutes from Thames. Large garden; orchard.—Box 862, 
New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


PHOLSTERY.—“ The Chair that makes going to bed a trouble.”’ 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. “ Buoyant” Chairs from {6 158. seen at 
and catalogues from Percy Suyrts, Lrp., 9 Dorset Street, W. 1. 





Guat STONE HOUSE and STUDIO, 5 miles from Oxford, TO 
LET (furnished) for ome year. Moderate terms to careful tenant.—EpEN, 
Begbroke, Oxon. 


-S. mother and boy of 7, resident in country, require Small 
Unfurnished Flat or Part of House in W.C. or S.W. areas of London, near good 





school for term-time, or would exchange.—Box 861, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 

One Year _ post free .... 30s. od. 

Six Months , 4 ... 158. od, 

Cer. » uw DBD & 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














NIN 


APRIL Number. 











3s. net. 
CONSTABLE LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) BOMBAY SYDNEY 


Reger ates. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “ E™), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

e description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and poomatiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, ton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges. 
Quotation on application: E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High 

Holborn, W.C. 1. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—Consult ANGLO- owiss 


EDUCATIONAL a 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. No charge for 
advice about schools. or information about other facilities, families and 
enclose P.O. 28. ‘a. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational ma: 
of England xy & than Abbotsholme.”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late = aR. Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
be FitzGeorge Avenue, London, Wut 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

ae _cmonenS (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educationa 
ima come, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
— a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
house A. , Sony situa in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide train 

service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss RoSABEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


LETUS SORTE MEA. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals followed, the aim being to promote 


are 
application to Mrs Gunraupe Bin. Camb. Teachers 
orthwood 311. 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 














development. —References on 
’ certificate. Telephone No. : 





develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
and hy ye of every description ; to increase resource and ini ative by 


k such as Cook Y Gastenion and Poultr ~f keeping. The girls will be 
Prepared for the Universities, ¢ Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

VV SDDIkger HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made ~~~ part of ee life and related to intellectual work, 

All usual aubject also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
training in citizenship 4h, ——— res; malay. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13. 
ISABEL AvVICE TRENCH. 











C* rescuta HURST a near ) y= Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
members of community. Independent a. t attention 

epared for the Universities. Well 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Tea ers of Gymnastics. The Course of t | 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
System, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with | attention to > ==. Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Ay co-educa tion. 1 sar taeekctotion' if aptitudeisshown, 

Grestive educa house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and the Misses 








HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

Trains young git girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 

) onthe Head-Gardener. Part time lessons ven in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmi: eek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 

Inclusive r he fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON Conan. SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

ae and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

e. receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the mae _< abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are  particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Se es 











UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


MITSUI PROFESSORSHIP OF FINANCE. 

The Council of the University invites applications for this Chair. 

The Professorship will include within its scope the field of Public 
Finance, together with Banking and the organisation and working 
of the Money Market and of the Produce Markets. 

The stipend is {800 a year. The stipend and duties will commence 
on the rst of October, 1923. 

Applications (five copies) may be accompanied by testimonials, 
references, or other credentials, and should be received by the under. 
signed on or before the 21st of pe 1923. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


M Sc. desires post as SCIENCE MISTRESS in Girls’ School. 
Prepared, if necessary, to teach Junior Mathematics.—Please write in 
F., c/o. NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 





first instance to R. 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


TRAINING FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE. 
‘T= TRAINING CENTRE of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association opensat Selly Oak, Birmingham, tember, 1923. Applications 
from intending students can now be receiv Preliminary experience in 
Association work offered free of cost in a limited number of centres between Easter 
and July. For all information apply to the SecrReTarRy, Y.W.C.A. Training 
Committee, 22 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| ae oy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ome ny LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 

















XPERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies; 
all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, oe. , turkeys, 
geese. oes vacancies.— PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. 


parr. | tS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAININ mating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SrcreTary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
DE LUXE. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
SPAIN 35 days. 
Sev. le, Madrid, Granada, Toledo, etc., and TANGIER. 
Fis weeks of sunshine, romance, art and beauty, with 
N. «. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A sk for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House ; ze Ltd. Take {1 Sharer 
Be vidend 74%) or 6% Loan S 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, a “Regent Street, W. 1. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and sbops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











Est. 1900. 
April 17 














OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 


OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Foi. 











EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS. —Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600ft. up). Sixty ‘rooms; 5 y billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, . 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, eee. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Fine old country house will be opened Whit- 
suntide as a vegetarian guest house. Large garden. Modern conveniences. 
Particulars: I.W., 22 Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 8 

aa. Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 


Write DrrectEuR, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 
LITERARY. 
F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
reading carefully executed.—F. DE BURGH, Bidborough, Kent. 

















WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
) By a Ps free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 
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